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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH HISTORY 
HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 


THOUGH the history teacher may range over continents and civiliza- 
tions one would expect his survey to become more intensive as he 
draws nearer home. We in this country would stress therefore the 
importance of English history, and it need not follow that this would 
lay us open to the charge of insularity. People may study Philip IT 
of Spain or Louis XIV of France in a manner that is calculated to 
make them more insular than before. On the other hand it is always 
possible to treat the subject-matter of English history in such a way 
as to break down the insularity. In any case, the teaching of our own 
history at all educational levels is bound to be affected by what takes 
place in the honours schools of our universities. Theirs is the 
responsibility for maintaining a lively tradition in this field of study. 
Upon them depends, at least to some degree, the character of the 
study itself and the inclination of its interests at any given moment. 

Fifty years ago the general state of historical scholarship and the 
character of political discussion made it natural that in university 
education a certain emphasis should be placed on institutions. From 
1909 constitutional history outweighed all other teaching of English 
history — we might almost say all other forms of history teaching 
whatever —in the University of Cambridge. A group or an 
interest which holds such a strategic position can hardly refrain from 
enlarging its advantage, as it feels the wind atits back. This particular 
subject has almost come to stand as our current form of English 
history teaching, and has collected for itself a great deal of the 
importance which was due to this latter as a whole. 

There are advantages in English constitutional history which it is 
impossible to deny; and as a teaching subject it has a number of 
semi-technical merits to add to its obvious utility as part of an 
education in political mechanics. It has a certain concreteness and 
tangibility which makes it a subject easy to examine; and its con- 
venience in this respect is enhanced by the fact that its sub-divisions 
are clear — it has been firmly schematized. A training in precision is 
involved in the very character of the subject — blurred concepts and 
vaporous prose are quickly betrayed, and at least certain branches 
of the subject require close discrimination. Constitutional history 
has been greatly enriched by published collections of selected docu- 
ments, though it would be fallacious to argue that these provide a 
real training in the manufacture of history from original sources. 
The selection has been made for the student in advance. It is generally 
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of a kind which encourages belief in a thing because it is stated in the 
documents, while the first step in historical criticism is to learn not 
to believe things merely because they are in the documents. Also the 
teacher so often knows the points which the student ought to extract, 
or the parts to be emphasized, that ‘learning’ the documents can be 
the most subservient instead of the most independent part of the work. 
When all this has been said, it must be remembered that even these 
illustrative pieces and samples of evidence may bring the student 
more closely to grips with a problem, more definitely into touch with 
the materials of history, than anything save a special period studied 
from sources. Finally constitutional history has a long teaching 
tradition; and if this has possible disadvantages, it is not improbable 
that fifty years — and some brilliant leadership in the course of that 
period — are necessary to draw from an historical subject its ripest 
teaching qualities. A totally new curriculum subject, though it may 
impart information, will not easily achieve that educational value 
straight away. 

We may grant all these things, but it is still desirable that we 
should take thought on this matter, if only ‘lest one good custom 
should corrupt the world’. Not only can an imposing case be made 
for other branches of study, which suffer exclusion when the one is 
over-emphasized; but a question arises which (in view of the needs of 
schools, if for no other reason) touches the responsibility of the 
university in regard to the nation’s history in general. Is it wise that 
constitutional history should not merely be emphasized but should 
outweigh — and in many respects almost replace — the general study 
of English history? And, if it was right that it should be so forty 
years ago, is the state of historical scholarship or the character of 
human concerns and interests —or the chief educational need — 
quite the same at the present day? 

All compartments and sub-divisions of history are a menace to 
any person who fails to realize that they are merely abstractions — 
that, standing behind them as the universal framework of reference, 
is the unbroken web of history, the history of England as a whole, 
for example. Half a century ago Lord Acton strove — apparently in 
vain — to make a point which involves a principle of some importance 
to the whole issue we are considering. He said: ‘ Universal History is 
not the sum of all particular histories.’ He stressed the thesis: ‘By 
Universal History I understand that which is distinct from the com- 
bined history of all countries.’ We may sink so deep into constitu- 
tional or economic history that we are unable to see over the edge of 
the rut into which we have been digging ourselves. At worst we are 
going to have people crying out in bewilderment, ‘What on earth are 
we to understand by this term ‘‘English History’’?’ Some are in 
danger of forgetting the number we first started from — unable to 
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think of anything save all the constitutional history we now teach, 
added to all the economic history and to a parallel course of religious 
history; plus the history of diplomacy, of war, of literature, and 
perhaps of art. So we reach the reductio ad absurdum: ‘English 
history is an impossibility.’ 

In the nineteenth century, the men, like Ranke, who most aspired 
to see history as a whole and most laboured to lay out the complete 
anatomy of human destiny, did not realize to what an extent — 
partly owing to traditions in historiography, partly owing to the 
governmental character of the documents at hand, and partly owing 
to the drift of their own preoccupations in life —they were in 
reality concentrating on a political story, on the affairs of states, or 
on events as seen through the eyes of government. Even in the field 
of economic history Cunningham has been open to the criticism that 
he followed routine or followed too closely German examples, by 
fixing his mind too often on governmental action; not sufficiently 
realizing that economic life springs from the energies of the whole 
people — the government (until very recently at least), only operating 
so to speak on the margin of this activity. In such circumstances the 
‘history of England’ in former times was a comparatively simple 
matter. It swept a miscellaneous bundle of things together into what 
we conventionally call a ‘political narrative’. Even those who 
thought to break away from this, and to write the story of the English 
‘people’, may have cut out some of the gossip of court and camp, 
but did not greatly alter the situation. And though a certain kind of 
‘social history’ existed, we have had grave doubts concerning this, 
even in the twentieth century, since it has seemed amorphous and 
structureless — a mere pendant to political history. It may have 
embodied admirable aspirations but it gave the impression of having 
developed too much out of that preliminary chapter in which an 
author would provide a descriptive background to a subsequent 
political narrative; it too greatly resembled Macaulay’s ‘State of 
England in 1685’. The position is not greatly changed when a book 
offers first the accepted kind of political history and then supple- 
mentary chapters on economic life, society, religion and thought. 
Such devices chiefly concern us as illustrations of the fact that at 
least there has been a certain uneasiness concerning the situation as 
a whole. 

While this has been the general state of the question, interesting 
tendencies have been showing themselves in historiography, and the 
ground itself has been shifting underneath our feet. For many years 
it has been true that much of the stimulating work amongst historical 
scholars has overleaped our traditional compartments and has been 
breaking out into the open, carrying our problems and our narratives 
back (on their return journey, so to speak) to general history. Atten- 
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tion has been turned to the interrelations of the economic, the social, 
the political, the religious and the intellectual sides of the story 
throughout the ages. So far as the modern period is concerned it 
would not appear that in any case it has been constitutional history 
as such which has produced the galvanizing results in the last thirty 
years — the things which give us a new insight into the nature of 
history itself. If an outsider may be allowed to give an opinion it has 
been rather economic history that has kept the waters moving and 
has even altered in certain respects our habitual approach to the 
problems which confront us. But part of that stimulus which has 
come from economic history has been due to the fact that it carries 
us irresistibly across the old frontiers and moves into the larger field 
of general history. We are constantly reminded that our historical 
explanations are unsafe if we ignore the economic situation of the 
time with which we are dealing — that until we knew about the price- 
rise we were short of one of the elements necessary for the elucidation 
of many things in the sixteenth century. Sometimes we have almost 
been asked to hand over our ‘general history’, our synthesis, our 
final work of historical explanation, to the inquirers in this field, so 
that economic history has seemed to be aspiring to become the queen 
of the sciences. And the constitutional historian will sometimes 
recognize the new situation or do lip service to it — will admit that 
he has to break through his neat and precise intellectual system 
(which had been an education in a definite technique), and turn to 
all that he said was woolly in ‘general history’ — the nature of 
Puritanism, the play of personality, the effects of the class structure 
on politics. He comes to something like the Reformation or the 
Chartist movement and finds that it sweeps blindly over the main 
frontiers. 

The question remains: Is it wise to leave the multiple aspects of 
English history to take their chance of being caught into the embrace 
of a constitutional history which loses its original character — loses 
some of its precise features as a training in definite technique — in 
so far as it does try to open its arms to these things? Is constitutional 
history the best framework in which students may study, say, what 
they ought to know of the English Reformation? Is this compart- 
ment of study so capacious that it may stand as the queen of the 
sciences, or should it not rather have its place — an important place 
no doubt —in a general survey of English history? Many of us 
learned of the Tudor monarchy without being told to note the extra- 
ordinary parallels on the continent of Europe at the time; even learned 
of the development of our medieval Parliament without guessing 
that similar institutions were being developed in neighbouring coun- 
tries. Students of seventeenth-century England do not seem to 
learn the importance of the seventeenth-century constitutional 
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struggles — those which affected consent to taxation and the upkeep 
of standing armies, for example — in so many other countries be- 
sides our own. Constitutional historians have shown a tendency to 
be so locked in their intellectual system that they have been prone 
to look for historical explanations only within that system itself 
instead of wandering abroad for further light. If this is the case, 
then, though they can no longer deny, and no longer do deny, that 
their system is riddled with holes (we might say rather wide open 
with windows), one may wonder whether it is good that English 
history as a whole should be left so largely in their hands. 
Therefore, let us think for a moment of this England which is one, 
though in its various aspects we may picture it as a people, a society 
and a body politic. Whatever harm they may have done, the 
Marxists have made it more possible for us to grasp this conception 
in its wholeness — to see a society as an object of study — as their 
influence has infiltrated into the historical ideas of people who are 
not Marxists at all. There is a story of the British nation in the sense 
that there is the story of the British constitution or the Roman 
Catholic Church. Indeed the constitutional history is only an ab- 
straction from the general history, liable to be unsatisfactory in many 
ways in so far as it remains an abstraction. The history of this Eng- 
land, moreover, is not an amorphous social history — it has structure 
and a backbone, the centre being important for some reasons, if in 
the case of every country the circumference (that is to say the fron- 
tier) has special significance for other reasons. Nobody can doubt 
that an all-embracing survey would show the significance of the part 
played in the development of the English nation by the operation of 
government. The actual importance of constitutional machinery or 
constitutional ideas in the story of England’s development at any 
time would be the measure of the attention they would receive. 
From the start, however, we should have to be asking ourselves 
over again the question: What are the important things, the strategic 
things, in the development of England as a whole? And these will 
not necessarily coincide in any period with what have become the 
chief landmarks in constitutional or economic or ecclesiastical 
history taken separately, any more than the high spots on a physical 
map of Europe would coincide with the lines and patterns of a 
political map. We should many of us differ in our points of emphasis, 
as we always tend to do when our history is alive; and it is not in 
every respect an advantage when after a lapse of time a subject seems 
to have disposed of these variabilities and settled into an accepted 
routine. But now it might be the fusion of the Normans and Anglo- 
Saxons that concerned us; now the problem of the place which we 
ought to give to the Black Death in the story of the development of 
England; now the divergence between class-structure of England and 
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that of France. Now it might be Magna Carta, now the Renaissance 
or the Reformation, now the influence of the price-rise. All these 
things — and their interconnections with the history that is contem- 
porary with them — can be studied more profoundly than in the 
days of our old ‘political history’, and in a way that is analytical 
rather than merely descriptive or merely narrative. They are liable 
to be the things which our honours students will talk of (if they talk 
about history at all after they have left the university), whether we 
give them training in such things or not. And if it is required that 
an examination subject or a teaching syllabus should be adjustable 
to weaker students as well as the stronger ones, then this general 
survey is more happy than constitutional history, which is apt to be 
itself a strain on some who are temperamentally unfitted for a 
detailed and intensive study of the technicalities. At its lowest it 
would still be a form of the old ‘political history’ — a better form 
than was known in the past because of the progress in historiography 
itself. 

It is important to note, however, that throughout the course of the 
story England is a structure in a wider sense than the purely constitu- 
tional; and it is in respect of this that we have chiefly come to 
outgrow the old amorphous kind of social history. The key to the 
understanding of Magna Carta lies in the form of contemporary 
society. The parties and politics of the eighteenth century are in- 
explicable without a knowledge of the whole social fabric. Further 
than this, the system and the ideas of the eighteenth century are not 
to be comprehended unless we realize what has been happening to 
land and to the idea of landed property in the previous century. 
What once seemed to be mere questions of background have in fact 
been turning into problems of structure for a long time. We hear 
much concerning the Revolution of 1688, but Blackstone and others 
before him were more aware than their successors of the significance 
of one of the accompanying facts. They noted that while the 
Revolution itself had been happening social and economic changes 
had been taking place which were calculated so to multiply the 
sources of corruption as to transform the whole state of that ques- 
tion. While the Revolution was taking place there was occurring a 
profounder change calculated to nullify its effects and to make it 
necessary to fight the battle for the limiting of the royal power over 
again. 

Beyond all this it is possible to see the emergence of a kind of 
history which — with necessary misgivings and reservations — we 
might almost call organic, and which, at a profounder level of 
analysis traces the story of England as a developing structure. Even 
if we have in mind only the evolution of the country as a body 
politic, we discover problems of a fundamental nature, which 
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transcend the bounds of ordinary constitutional history, and are 
liable to be cramped when studied within the limits of that frame- 
work. The question of the part played by monarchy (or alternatively 
by religion) in the original development of a nation; the question 
of the ingredients which go to the making of a nationality or a 
national tradition; the question of the development and the broaden- 
ing of political consciousness; the changes which take place at 
different times in the character of what we call a ‘state’ are merely 
illustrations of this kind of history. It may be owing to the compli- 
cated nature of the structure of the whole country at that period, but 
there seems to have arisen in Germany a stimulating literature (which 
either transcends constitutional history or expands its significance), 
on the passage from the medieval to the modern idea of the state, 
and on the origin of the modern principalities. It is a question 
whether something similarly broad-based would not enlarge our 
whole conception of what was happening to England at the beginning 
of modern times. In the reign of William III we are faced with the 
question of the effect of a great war not merely upon the organs of 
government but on the total fabric of the state. It is a period when 
the changed relations of finance on the one hand, religion-on the 
other hand, to the whole political edifice, alter not merely this event 
or that but the whole texture of future history. Similarly, in the 
sense which is usually given to the terms, one would wish to see ‘the 
rise of capitalism’ examined in its possible relations with ‘the origins 
of the modern state’. 

If it be said that a university cannot provide such a thing as a 
history of England as yet, since so much of the detailed work has 
yet to be done, here is another proof of the fact that men so easily 
forget the number they first started from, forget the very terms upon 
which we study history and discuss a bygone century. For, by the 
same argument, there is much detailed work to be done in the separ- 
ate compartments of economic, constitutional, ecclesiastical history, 
etc. In these departmentalized fields it is equally true that at any 
specific moment the historian can do no better than communicate 
the present state of knowledge and give an interim report — equally 
true that the historian must leave lacunae, point out doubtful places, 
and put forward possible hypotheses; and it is in the very nature of 
history to contain these gaps — there is no history so utterly sufficient 
that it locks itself into a complete and self-contained intellectual 
system, with nothing for future historiography to correct or revise. 
In any case we can be sure that whatever we teach is going to be 
revised and altered in the next fifty years unless the subject is dead 
or unless fifty years of historical research prove to be mere futile 
borrowing. And if it is beyond our imagination to see how our 
history can be corrected or altered, we are only like our predecessors 
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in all the centuries, for the fact is merely a comment on the limits of 
human imagination. 

Finally, it may be noted that human interests have changed 
somewhat. We are no longer so convinced as our fathers were that 
the world will be rectified by mere changes of machinery — or by 
blue-prints of constitutions. Our attention even in the present moves 
rather to social analysis, to the deeper movements that underlie 
political change, and to the complex conditions which decide the 
success or failure of our blue prints. If we do not teach the history 
that is commensurate with all this our students hold their academic 
history for a time perhaps in one pocket of their minds, but for the 
living purpose — for the genuine explanations that they expect to 
find in history — they become easy victims to a kind of pseudo- 
Marxism. Even if we do not train them in this ‘general history’, 
they will be more open to dubious versions of it; and these will be 
the effective things in their minds, because they answer to the 
changed mentality of our age. 
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THE WORLD OF FRANZ KAFKA 
ERICH HELLER 


1 
Tue relationship of Kafka’s heroes to that truth for which they so 


| desperately search can best be seen in the image through which 
) Plato, in a famous passage of his Republic, expresses man’s pitiable 


ignorance about the true nature of the Ideas. Chained to the ground 


) of his cave, with his back towards the light, all he perceives of the 


fundamental reality of the world is a play of shadows thrown on to 
the wall of his prison. But for Kafka a further complication has 
arisen: perfectly aware of his wretched imprisonment and obsessed 
with a monomaniac desire to know, the prisoner has, by his unruly 
behaviour and his incessant entreaties, provoked the government 
of his prison into an act of malicious generosity. In order to satisfy 
his passion for knowledge they have covered the walls with mirrors 
which, owing to the curved surface of the cave, act as one gigantic 
distorting mirror. Now the prisoner sees lucid pictures, definite 
shapes, clearly recognizable faces, an inexhaustible wealth of detail. 
His gaze is fixed no longer on empty shades, but on a full reflection 
of ideal reality. He is face to face with the images of Truth, refracted 
through the medium of distortion. With an unparalleled fury of 
pedantry he observes the curve of every line, the ever-changing 
countenance of every figure, draws schemes of every possible aberra- 
tion from reality which his mirror may cause, makes now this angle 
and now that the basis of his endless calculations which, he pas- 
sionately hopes, will finally yield the geometry of truth. 

In a letter (December 16th, 1911) Kafka says: ‘I am separated 
from all things by a hollow space, and I do not even reach to its 
boundaries.” In another (November 19th, 1913): ‘Everything 
appears to me construed .. . I am chasing after constructions. I 
enter a room, and I find them in a corner, tangled into a whitish 
mass.’ And as late as 1921: ‘Everything is illusion: family, office, 
friends, the street, the woman, all illusion, drawing nearer and 
further away; but the nearest truth is merely that I push my head 
against the wall of a cell without doors or windows.’ And in one of 
his aphorisms he says: ‘Our art is dazzled blindness before the truth: 
the light on the grotesquely distorted face is true, but nothing else.’ 

Kafka’s novels take place in infinity. Yet their atmosphere is as 
oppressive as that of those unaired rooms in which so many of their 


| scenes are located. For infinity is incompletely defined as the ideal 
| point where two parallels meet. There is yet another place where 
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they come together: the distorting mirror. Thus they carry into the 
prison-house of their violently distorted union the agony of infinite 
separation. 

It is a Tantalus situation, and in Kafka’s work the ancient curse 
has come to life once more. Kafka says of himself: ‘He is thirsty, 
and is cut off from a spring by a mere clump of bushes. But he is 
divided against himself: one part overlooks the whole, sees that he 
is standing here and that the spring is just beside him, but another 
part notices nothing, has at most a divination that the first part sees 
all. But as he notices nothing he cannot drink.’ Indeed it was a 
curse, and not a word of light which called the universe of Kafka’s 
novels into existence. The very clay from which it was made bore 
the imprint of a malediction before the creator kad touched it. He 
builds after a splendid design, but the curse runs like a vein through 
every stone. In one of his most revealing parables Kafka shows 
himself completely aware of this: ‘Everything seemed to fit magni- 
ficently the design of his edifice. Foreign workmen brought the 
marble blocks, hewn for the purpose, each fashioned for its proper 
place. The stones lifted themselves up and moved along in obedience 
to his measuring fingers. No edifice ever grew so smoothly as this 
temple, or rather this temple grew truly in the way in which temples 
ought to grow. Only that there were cut into every stone, obviously 
with wonderfully sharpened instruments, clumsy scribblings from the 
hands of senseless children, or perhaps inscriptions of barbaric 
mountain-dwellers; mischievous texts, blasphemous, or totally 
destructive, fixed there for an eternity which was to survive the temple.’ 

It is the reality of the curse that constitutes the ruthlessly compelling 
logic of Kafka’s writings. They defy all attempts at rational inter- 
pretation, for Kafka is the least problematic of modern writers. He 
never thinks in disputable or refutable generalities. His thinking is a 
reflex movement of his being and shares the irrefutability of all that 
is. He thinks at an infinite number of removes from the Cartesian 
Cogito ergo sum. Indeed, it sometimes seems that an unknown It 
does all the thinking that matters, the radius of its thought touching 
the circumference of his existence here and there, causing him infinite 
pain, putting his life into question and promising salvation on one 
condition only: that he should expand his being to bring it within the 
orbit of that strange Intelligence. The formula has become: ‘It 
thinks, and therefore I am not’, with only the agony of despair 
providing overpowering proof that he is alive. He says of himself 
that he is the problem, and ‘no scholar to be found far and wide’. 

There is, outside this agony, no reality about which he could 
entertain or communicate thoughts, nothing apart from the curse 
of his own separation from that Intelligence. Yet it is a complete 
world that is to be found within that pain, the exact pattern of 
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creation once more, but this time made of the stuff of which curses 
are made. Like sorrow in the tenth of Rilke’s Duino Elegies, despair 
is given a home of its own in Kafka’s works, faithfully made in the 
image of customary life, but animated by the blast of the curse. 
This gives to Kafka’s writings their unique quality. Never before 
has absolute darkness been represented with so much clarity, and 
the very madness of desperation with so much composure and 
sobriety. In his work an intolerable spiritual pride is expressed with 
the legitimate and convincing gesture of humility, disintegration has 
found its own level of integrity, and impenetrable complexity an 
all-but sancta simplicitas. Kafka establishes the moral law of a 
boundlessly deceitful world, and performs in a totally incalculable 
domain, ruled by evil demons, the most precise mathematical 
measurements. 

Small wonder at the pathetic plight of critics in the face of Kafka’s 
» novels. It was with incredulous amazement that I noticed extracts 
| from reviews which appear as advertisements of the English transla- 
) tion of Kafka’s The Castle: ‘One reads it as if one were reading a 
. fairy tale. ..’, ‘What a lovely, moving, memorable book!’, ‘A book 
of curious and original beauty’. All this, attributed by the publishers 
to critics of some repute, is, of course, perverse. A nightmare is not 
a lovely fairy-tale, and a torture-chamber of the spirit not full of 
| original beauty. More serious, however, are the misinterpretations 


_ of Kafka by those who have undoubtedly made an honest effort to 


| understand him. In the introduction to his own (and Willa Muir’s) 
» translation of The Castle1 Edwin Muir describes the subject-matter 
| of this novel (very much in keeping with Max Brod’s interpretation) 
| as ‘human life wherever it is touched by the powers which all religions 
| have acknowledged, by divine law and divine grace’, and suggests 
that it should, with some reservations, be regarded ‘as a sort of 
- modern Pilgrim’s Progress’, the reservation being that ‘the ‘‘pro- 
» gress’’ of the pilgrim here will remain in question all the time’. 
| According to him ‘The Castle is, like the Pilgrim’s Progress, a 
' religious allegory’. 

From a great number of similar attempts to elucidate the darkness 
of Kafka’s world, I am choosing these sentences as a starting-point 
| for a renewed discussion of the work of this writer, and of The Castle 
_ in particular, because they express most succinctly what seems to 
| me a disquieting misconception of its nature, the more disquieting 
| because it is harboured by men of letters who are seriously concerned 
with literature and have, like Max Brod, Kafka’s lifelong friend and 


‘Most of my Kafka quotations are taken, with some modifications, from the 
| translations provided by Willa and Edwin Muir. The modifications I found 
} necessary because of occasional inaccuracies which, I feel, sometimes miss 
| Kafka’s precise meaning. 
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editor of his writings, and Edwin Muir, his English translator, 
grasped the religious relevance of their author. Thus their mis- 
apprehension would seem to reflect a very profound religious con- 
fusion, so profound indeed that one can scarcely hold the individual 
critic responsible for it. It is the very spiritual uprootedness of the 
age which has deprived us of all sureness of religious discrimination, 
To men, suffering from spiritual starvation, even a rotten fruit of the 
spirit may taste like bread from Heaven, and the liquid from a 
poisoned well like the water of life. If the critic is, moreover, steeped 
in psychology and comparative religion (as we all unwittingly are) 
the difference may appear negligible to him between Prometheus 
clamped to the rock, and the martyrdom of a Christian saint; 
between an ancient curse, and the grace that makes a new man. 

Now The Castle is as much a religious allegory, as a photographic 
likeness of the devil could be said to be an allegory of Evil. Every 
allegory has an opening into the rarified air of abstractions, and is 
furnished with signposts pointing to an ideal construction beyond. 
The Castle, however, is a terminus of soul and mind, a von plus ultra 
of existence. In an allegory the author plays a kind of guessing 
game with his reader (if he does not prefer to provide the dictionary 
himself); but there is no key to The Castle. It is true that its reality 
does not precisely correspond to what is commonly understood in our 
positivist age as real, namely, neutral sense-perception of objects and, 
neatly separated from them, feelings: hence our most authentic and 
‘realistic’ intellectual pursuits: natural sciences, and psychology; 
and our besetting sins: the ruthlessness of acquisitive techniques, 
and sentimentality. In Kafka’s novels there is no such division be- 
tween the external sphere and the domain of inwardness, and there- 
fore no such reality. 

Kafka’s creations are at the opposite pole to the writings of that 
type of Romantic poet, the true poetical representative of the posi- 
tivist age, who distils from a spiritually more and more sterile ex- 
ternal reality those elements which are still of some use to the 
emotions, or else withdraws from its barren fields into the greenhouse 
vegetation of inwardness. The author of The Castle does not select 
for evocative purposes, nor does he project his inner experience into 


a carefully chosen timeless setting. He does not, after the manner of — 


Joyce, give away, in the melodious flow of intermittent articulation, 
the secret bedroom-conversations which self conducts with self. 
There are no private symbols in his work, as would be found in 
symbolist writing, no crystallized fragments of inner sensations 
charged with mysterious significance; nor is there, after the fashion 
of the Expressionists, any rehearsing of new gestures of the soul, 
meant to be more in harmony with the ‘new rhythm’ of modern 
society. Instead of all this, the reader is faced with the shocking 
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yl spectacle of a miraculously sensitive soul incapable of being either 
) reasonable, or cynical, or resigned, or rebellious, about the prospect 
» of eternal damnation. The world which this soul perceives is un- 
| mistakably like the reader’s own: a castle that is a castle and ‘sym- 
» pbolizes’ merely what all castles symbolize: power and authority; a 
» telephone exchange that produces more muddles than connections; a 
' bureaucracy drowning in a deluge of forms and files; an obscure 
| hierarchy of officialdom making it impossible ever to find the man 
» authorized to deal with a particular case; officials who work over- 
> time and yet get nowhere; numberless interviews which never are 
- to the point; inns where the peasants meet, and barmaids who serve 
E the officials. In fact, it is an excruciatingly familiar world, but re- 
) produced by a creative intelligence which is endowed with the know- 
_ ledge that it is a world damned for ever. Shakespeare once made 
) one of his characters say: ‘They say miracles are past, and we have 
| our philosophical persons, to make modern and familiar things 
' supernatural and causeless. Hence it is that we make trifles of 
. terrors, ensconcing ourselves into seeming knowledge when we should 
' submit ourselves to an unknown fear.’ In Kafka we have the abdica- 
tion of the philosophical persons. 

In his work the terror recaptures the trifles, and the unknown fear 
invades all seeming knowledge — particularly that of psychology. 
Any criticism of the current religious interpretation of Kafka (which, 
at least, meets the religious aspect of his work on its own plane) is, 
I think, well advised to avoid the impression that it sides surrepti- 
' tiously with other, equally well-established dogmas about this writer. 
' One of them, the psychological, is laid down by critics fascinated 
» by Kafka’s indubitably strained relationship to his father. But to 
_ interpret Kafka’s novels in the perspective of the Oedipus complex 
is about as helpful to our undersianding of his work as the statement 
that Kafka would have been a different person (and perhaps not a 
writer at all) if he had had another father; a penetrating thought, of 
_ which even psychologically less initiated ages might have been 
capable if they had deemed it worth thinking. This kind of psycho- 
| logy can contribute as much to the explanation of a work of art, 
as ornithological anatomy to the fathoming of a nightingale’s song. 
| But so deeply engrained is positivism in the critics of this age that 
| even when they are genuinely moved by the symbolic reality which 
the author has created, they will soon regain the balance of mind 
required for the translation of the symbol into what it ‘really’ 
means; and by that they mean precisely that meaningless experience 
which the artist has succeeded in transcending through his poetic 
' creation. If, for instance, to the author the meaning of his senselessly 
_ tormenting feud with his father has been revealed through the dis- 
_ covery (which, in creating his work, he has made) that what he is 
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really called upon to find is his place within a true spiritual order of 7 
divine authority, the interpreter will insist that what the author f 
‘really’ means by talking about God, is that the quarrels with his F 
father should stop. . 

In Kafka we have before us the modern mind, seemingly self- 7 
sufficient, intelligent, sceptical, ironical, splendidly trained for the F 
great game of pretending that the positivist reality about us is the J 
only and ultimate reality there is — yet living in sin with the soul of 
Abraham. Thus he knows two things at once, and both with equal f 
assurance: that there is no God, and that there must be God. It is F 
the perspective of the curse: the intellect dreaming its dream of 
absolute freedom, and the soul knowing of its terrible bondage, F 
The conviction of damnation is all that is left of faith, standing out © 
like a rock in a landscape the softer soil of which has been eroded | 
by the critical intellect. Kafka once said: ‘I ought to welcome } 
eternity, but to find it makes me sad.’ 5 

This is merely an exhausted echo of the fanfares of despair with | 
which Nietzsche (in many respects a legitimate spiritual ancestor of F 
Kafka) welcomed his vision of eternity. In one of the posthumously | 
published notes on Zarathustra he says about his idea of the Eternal f 
Recurrence: ‘We have produced the hardest possible thought — now f 
let us create the creature who will accept it lightheartedly and bliss- | 
fully!’ He conceived the Eternal Recurrence as a kind of spiritualized ) 
Darwinian test to select for survival the spiritually fittest. This he F 
formulated with the utmost precision: ‘I perform the great experi- | 
ment: who can bear the idea of Eternal Recurrence?’ And an ever > 
deeper insight into the anatomy of despair we gain from his posthu- | 
mous aphorisms and epigrams which were assembled by his editors | 
in the two volumes of Will to Power, many of which refer to the idea | 
of Eternal Recurrence: ‘Let us consider this idea in its most terrifying f 
form: existence, as it is, without meaning or goal, but inescapably 
recurrent, without a finale into nothingness .. .” Nietzsche’s Super- 
man is the creature strong enough to live for ever a cursed existence, 
even to derive from it the Dionysian raptures of tragic acceptance. 
Nietzsche feels certain that only the Superman could be equal to the 
horror of a senseless eternity, and perform the great metamorphosis F 
of turning ‘this most terrifying knowledge’ into the terror of super- 
human delight. And Kafka? On most of the few occasions when, 
in his diary, he speaks of happiness he registers it as the result of a 
successful transformation of torture into bliss. This is one of his 
most horrible entries (November 21st, 1911): ‘This morning, after a F 
long time, I again took pleasure in imagining that a knife is turned 
in my heart.’ And in 1921, in the account of a dream: ‘There was f 
bliss in my welcoming, with so deep a sense of freedom, conviction f 
and joy, the punishment when it came.’ If Nietzsche’s Superman is J 
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the aesthetic counterbalance to the weight of the curse, then Kafka 
is its chosen victim. What some of his critics interpret as signs of 
religious achievement in his later writings, is merely the all-engulfing 
weariness of a Nietzschean Prometheus, which Kafka expressed in 
the fourth of his Prometheus legends: ‘Everyone grew weary of the 
meaningless affair. The gods grew weary, the eagles grew weary, the 
wound closed wearily.’ 

Thus Kafka’s work, as much as Nietzsche’s, must remain a 
stumbling-block to the analysing interpreter to whom, in the en- 
lightened atmosphere of modern Europe, the word ‘curse’ comes 
only as a faint memory of Greek tragedy, or as a figurative term for 
a combination of ill-luck and psychological maladjustment. Yet the 
grey world of Kafka’s novels is luminous with its fire. Perhaps one 
cannot expect from modern man that, when he sees light, he should 
be able to distinguish between burning sulphur and the radiance of 
Heaven. And although Mr Muir is right in saying that Kafka’s 
novels are about life in the grip of a power ‘which all religions have 
acknowledged’, this power is certainly not ‘divine law and divine 
grace’, but rather one which, having rebelled against the first and 
fallen from the second, has, in its own domain, successfully con- 
trived the suspension of both. Undoubtedly, the land surveyor K.., 
hero of The Castle, is religiously fascinated by its inscrutably horrid 
bureaucracy; but again it is a word from Nietzsche, and not from the 
Gospels, that sums up the situation: ‘Wretched man, your god lies 
in the dust, broken to fragments, and serpents dwell around him. 
And now you love even the serpents for his sake.’ 


2 

The Castle is not an allegorical, but a symbolic novel. A discussion 
of the difference could easily deteriorate into pedantry, the more so 
as, in common and literary usage, the terms are applied rather 
arbitrarily and have established themselves as meaning more or less 
the same thing. It will, however, help our understanding of Kafka’s 
work if we distinguish, by using these two terms, two different modes 
of experience and expression. 

The symbol is what it represents; the allegory represents what, in 
itself, it is not. The terms of reference of an allegory are abstrac- 
tions; a symbol refers to something specific and concrete. The 
statue of a blindfolded woman, holding a pair of scales, is an allegory 
of Justice; bread and wine are, for the Christian communicant, 
symbols of the body and blood of Christ.t Thus an allegory must 


1 At this point I would like to beg the indulgence of the reader for disregard- 
ing the established theological terminology. The following discussion will, I 
hope, to some extent justify my apparent arbitrariness, which I do not wish to 
maintain outside the scope of this particular argument, 


B 
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always be rationally translatable; whether a symbol is translatable 
or not depends on the fundamental agreement of society on the 
question of what kind of experience (out of the endless range of 
possible human experience) it regards as significant. The possibility 
of allegorizing will only vanish with the last man capable of thinking 
in abstractions, and of forming images of them; but the validity of 
the sacramental symbols, for instance, would not outlive the last 
Christian and the emergence of a race of men who no longer regard 
the life, death and resurrection of Christ as a spiritually relevant 
fact. An allegory, being the imaginary representation of something 
abstract, is, as it were, doubly unreal; whereas the symbol, in being 
what it represents, possesses a double reality. 

Goethe, summing up in one line at the end of Faust IJ the mature 
experience of his life, attributes whatever permanent reality there 
may be in a transient world, to its symbolic significance. What is, 
is only real in so far as it is symbolic. Earlier in his life he defined the 
‘true symbol’ as being ‘the representation of the general through the 
particular, not, however, as a dream or shadow, but as the revelation 
of the unfathomable in a moment filled with life.’ 

The predicament of the symbol in our age (in terms of literature: 
the predicament of symbolism) is caused by a split between ‘reality’ 
and what it signifies. There is no more any commonly accepted 
symbolic or transcendent order of things. What the modern mind 
perceives as order is established through the tidy relationship be- 
tween things themselves. In one word: the only conceivable order is 
positivist-scientific. If there still is a—no doubt, diminishing — 
demand for the fuller reality of the symbol, then it must be provided 
for by the unsolicited gifts of art. But in the sphere of art the 
symbolic substance, dismissed from its disciplined commitments to 
‘reality’, dissolves into incoherence, ready to attach itself to any 
fragment of experience, invading it with irresistible power, so that a 
pair of boots, or a chair in the painter’s attic, or a single tree on a 
slope which the poet passes, or an obscure inscription in a Venetian 
church, may suddenly become the precariously unstable centre of an 
otherwise unfocused universe. Since ‘the great words from the time 
when what really happened was still visible, are no longer for us’ (as 
Rilke once put it in a Requiem for a young poet), the ‘little words’ 
have to carry an excessive freight of symbolic significance. No 
wonder that they are slow in delivering it. They are all but incom- 
municable private symbols, established beyond any doubt as symbols 
by the quality and intensity of artistic experience behind them, but 
lacking in any representative properties. Such is the economy of 
human consciousness that the positivist impoverishment of the 
one region produces anarchy in the other. In the end, atomic law- 
lessness is bound to prevail in both. The artistic imagination was, 
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of course, quicker in responding to this situation. Symbolism pre- 
ceded the Theory of Relativity, surrealism came before the splitting 
of the atom, and Kafka before the Uncertainty Principle. 

The intellectual foundation of every cultured human society is a 
generally accepted model of reality. One of the major intellectual 
difficulties of human existence is, I think, due to the fact that this 
model of reality is in every single case a mere interpretation of the 
world, and yet exerts, as long as it seems the valid interpretation, the 
subtly compelling claim to being accepted as the only true picture 
of the universe, indeed, as truth itself. This difficulty, manifesting 
itself in the deeper strata of doubt by which, at all times, certain 
intellectually sensitive men were affected, develops easily into a 
mental epidemic in epochs in which a certain model of reality 
crumbles and collapses. It seems that we have lived in such an 
epoch for a long time. 

One of its initial symptoms was the gradual dissolution of the 
union between mundane and transcendental reality, a union which 
dominated (though by no means exhaustively describes) the model 
of reality held in the Middle Ages. As far as medieval Christianity 
was the representative religion of that period, the interpretation of 
the world was, regardless of dogmatic faction, essentially sacra- 
mental. The sacramental model of reality showed first signs of 
instability at the time of the Reformation. In the sacramental 
dispute between Luther and Zwingli, Luther, in spite of his divergent 
interpretation of the traditional dogma, represents essentially the 
medieval view, whereas Zwingli, disciple of the humanist Pico della 
Mirandola, registers the first stirrings of the positivist mind. For 
Luther the sacrament of the Last Supper is Christ (the bread and the 
wine are what they represent), while Zwingli reduces it to the status of 
an allegory (as merely representing what, in itself, it is not). It is for 
the first time that, in a dramatic fashion, the word ‘merely’ attaches 
itself to the word ‘symbol’, thus causing the first indent which was 
to widen into a breach and to sever the union of two spheres. 
Finally a new order of things emerged. Within it the transcendental 
realm is allotted the highest honours of the spirit, but, at the same 
time, skilfully deprived of some degrees of reality; the mundane, on 
the other hand, is recompensed for its lowering in spiritual stature 
by the chance of absorbing all available reality and becoming more 
‘really’ real than before. 

The sudden efflorescence of physical science in the seventeenth 
century is the positive result of this severance. Its successes have 
further contributed to the ‘lower realm’ setting itself up as the only 
‘really’ real one, and as the sole provider of relevant truth, order 
and lawfulness. Scientific and other positivist pursuits owe the un- 
challenged dominion which they have wielded ever since over the 
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intellectual life of Europe, to the ever more exclusive fascination 
which the new model of reality has had for the European mind. 

As an unavoidable corollary of this state of affairs, religion and 
art lost their unquestioned birthright in the homeland of human 
reality, and turned into strange messengers from the higher un- 
reality, admitted now and then as edifying or entertaining songsters 
at the positivist banquet. What had once been a matter-of-fact 
expression of life, became a ‘problem’, worthy of a great deal of 
intellectual fuss and a negligible assignment of reality. As far as the 
arts are concerned, it is most revealing that the only distinctive 
artistic achievement of Europe since the end of the seventeenth 
century was accomplished by the art with the least claim to ‘reality’: 
music; while the most ‘real’ of all arts, architecture, died completely 
until it was resurrected as the unashamed functional servant of 
technology. 

In Germany, a country which, for historical reasons too complex 
ever to be unravelled, suddenly rose in the eighteenth century to the 
heights of European consciousness and to the fulfilment of the most 
extravagant intellectual aspirations (without any gradual transition 
from the Middle Ages), the plight of the poet within the new model 
of reality is most conspicuous. The artist as an exile from reality — 
this is one of the most authentic themes of German literature, from 
Goethe’s Tasso and Grillparzer’s Sappho to Thomas Mann’s Tonio 
Kroger. Kleist, Hélderlin, Nietzsche are the greatest among the 
victims of a hopeless collision between the minority demand for a 
realization of the spirit and a spiritualization of reality on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the inexorable resistance of a safely estab- 
lished spirit-proof view of life. Hélderlin is the greatest poet among 
those involuntary desperados of the spirit. His work is one con- 
tinuous attempt to recapture the lost reality of the symbol and the 
sacramental experience of life. And even Goethe...A recently 
published book about him celebrates as his greatest achievement 
that he overcame the ‘pathological’ traits of his earlier years and 
saved his life in the equipoise of mature wisdom. But his youth, I 
think, was not quite so pathological, nor was his maturity so 
balanced. For him, to preserve his life, exposed at every point to the 
revengeful blows of the banished spirit, was, from beginning to end, 
a terrible struggle, entailing the most precarious manceuvres of 
compromise, irony and resignation. It was only — ironically enough 
— in his scientific activities that he gave vent to his unrestrained fury 
against the analytical-positivist view of the world and its scientific 
exposition through mathematics and Newtonian physics. How 
gloriously he blundered into physical science, determined to meet 
the enemy on his own ground, and how stubbornly convinced he 
was of his being right! ‘There were poets before me, there will be 
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poets after me’, he once remarked to Eckermann, ‘but that I de- 
fended the truth against the Newtonian distortions will be my lasting 
merit.” His own idea of science was based on the Urphanomene, a 
striking assertion of the symbol as the final and irreducible truth of 
reality. 

Goethe lost the battle for the symbol. In the century that stretches 
between his death and Kafka’s writing, reality has been all but 
completely sealed off against any transcendental intrusion. But in 
Kafka’s work the symbolic substance, forced back in every attempt 
to attack from above, invades reality from down below, carrying 
with it the stuff from hell. Or it need not even invade: Kafka writes 
at the point when the world, having become too heavy with spiritual 
emptiness, begins to sink into the unsuspected demon-ridden depths 
of unbelief. In this cataclysm, the more disastrous because it over- 
takes a world which has not even believed in its own unbelief, 
Kafka’s heroes struggle in vain for spiritual survival. Thus his 
creations are symbolic, for they are infused with (and not merely 
allegorical of) negative transcendence. 

Kafka knew the symbolic relevance of his work; he knew, too, of 
the complete alienation of modern man from the reality of the 
symbol. One of his profoundest meditations runs as follows: 


Many complain that the words of the wise are always merely 
symbols and of no use in daily life, which is the only life we 
have. When the wise man says: ‘Go over’, he does not mean 
that we should cross to some actual place, which we could do 
anyhow if it were worth the effort; he means some miraculous 
beyond, something unknown to us, something that he too can- 
not define more precisely, and therefore cannot help us here in 
the least. All these symbols merely express that the incompre- 
hensible is incomprehensible, and we have known that before. 
But the cares we have to struggle with every day: that is a 
different matter. 

Concerning this a man once said: Why such reluctance? If 
you only followed the symbols you would become symbols 
yourselves, and thus rid of all your daily cares. 

Another said: I bet this is also a symbol. 

The first said: You have won. 

The second said: But unfortunately only symbolically. 

The first said: No, in reality; symbolically you have lost. 


3 
There are, however, allegorical elements to be found in The Castle: 
for instance, the names of many of the characters. The hero himself, 
who is introduced to us with the bare initial K. (undoubtedly an 
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autobiographical hint,1 and at the same time, through its very 
incompleteness, suggesting an unrealized, almost anonymous person- 
ality) is a land-surveyor. Kafka’s choice of this profession for his 
hero has clearly a meaning. The German for it is Landvermesser, 
and its verbal associations are significant. The first is, of course, the 
land-surveyor’s professional activity, consisting precisely in what K. 
desperately desires and never achieves: to produce a workable order 
within clearly defined boundaries and limits of earthly life, and to 
find an acceptable compromise between conflicting claims of posses- 
sion. But Vermesser also alludes to Vermessenheit, hubris; to the 
adjective vermessen, audacious; to the verb sich vermessen, commit 
an act of spiritual pride, and also apply the wrong measure. make a 
mistake in measurement. The most powerful official of the castle 
(for K., the highest representative of authority) is called Klamm, a 
sound producing a sense of anxiety amounting almost to claustro- 
phobia, suggesting straits, pincers, chains, clamps, but also a 
person’s oppressive silence. The messenger of the castle (as it turns 
out later, self-appointed and officially never recognized) has the 
name of Barnabas, the same as that man of Cyprus who, though not 
one of the Twelve, came to rank as an apostle; ‘Son of Consolation’, 
or ‘Son of Exhortation’, is the biblical meaning of his name, and it 
is said of him that his exhortation was of the inspiring kind, and so 
built up faith. And the Barnabas of the novel is indeed a son of 
consolation, if only in the desperately ironical sense that his family, 
whom the curse of the castle has cast into the lowest depths of 
misery and wretchedness, in vain expects deliverance through his 
voluntary service for the authority. To K., however, his messages, 
in all their obscurity and pointlessness, seem the only real link with 
the castle, an elusive glimmer of hope, a will-o’-the-wisp of faith. 
Barnabas’s counterpart is Momus, the village secretary of Klamm, 
and namesake of that depressing creature, the son of Night, whom 
the Greek gods had authorized to find fault with all things. In the 
novel it is he whose very existence seems the denial of any hope 
which Barnabas may have roused in K. Frieda (peace) is the girl 
through whose love K. seeks to reach the goal of his striving; Biirgel 
(diminutive of Biirge, guarantor), the name of the little official who 
offers the solution, without K. even noticing the chance; and the 
secretary through whom K. does expect to achieve something and 
achieves nothing, is called Erlanger (citizen of the town of Erlangen, 
but also suggestive of erlangen, attain, achieve). 

This discussion of names provides an almost complete synopsis 
of the slender plot of The Castle. Someone, a man whose name 
begins with K., and of whom we know no more, neither whence he 
comes nor what his past life has been, arrives in a village which is 

1 The first draft of the novel was written in the first person. 
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ruled by a castle. He believes that he has been appointed land- 
surveyor by the authorities. The few indirect contacts that K. 
succeeds in establishing with the castle —a letter he receives, a 
telephone conversation he overhears, yet another letter, and above 
all the fact that he is joined by two assistants whom the rulers have 
assigned to him — seem to confirm his appointment. Yet he himself 
is never fully convinced, and never relaxes in his efforts to make 
quite sure of it. Until he should succeed in penetrating to the very 
centre of authority and wringing from them a kind of ultra-final 
evidence for his claim, he yields, in paralysed despair, broken by 
only momentary outbursts of rebellious pride, to the inarticulate, 
yet absolutely self-assured refusal of the village to acknowledge him 
as their land-surveyor: ‘You’ve been taken on as land-surveyor, as 
you say, but, unfortunately, we have no need of a land-surveyor. 
There wouldn’t be the least use for one here. The frontiers of our 
little estates are marked out and all neatly registered ... So what 
would be the good of a land-surveyor?’ says the village representa- 
tive to him. 

K.’s belief appears, from the very outset, to be based both on 
truth and illusion. It is Kafka’s all but unbelievable achievement to 
force, indeed, to frighten, the reader into unquestioning acceptance 
of this paradox, presented with ruthless realism and irresistible logic. 
Truth and illusion are mingled in K.’s central belief in such a way 
that he is deprived of all order of reality. Truth is permanently on 
the point of taking off its mask and revealing itself as illusion, 
illusion in constant danger of being verified as truth. It is the pre- 
dicament of a man who, endowed with an insatiable appetite for 
transcendental certainty, finds himself in a world robbed of all 
spiritual possessions. Thus he is caught in a tortuous vicious circle. 
He cannot accept the world — the village — without first attaining 
to absolute certainty, and he cannot be certain without first accepting 
the world. Yet every contact with the world makes a mockery of his 
search, and the continuance of his search turns the world into a mere 
encumbrance. After studying the first letter from the castle, K. 
contemplates his dilemma, ‘whether he preferred to become a village 
worker with a distinctive but merely apparent connection with the 
castle, or an ostensible village worker whose real occupation was 
determined through the medium of Barnabas’. From the angle of 
the village all K.’s contacts with the castle are figments of his 
imagination: ‘You haven’t once up till now come into real contact 
with our authorities. All those contacts are merely illusory, but 
owing to your ignorance of the circumstances you take them to be 
real.” The castle, on the other hand, seems to take no notice what- 
ever of the reality of K.’s miserable village existence. In the midst 
of his suffering the indignity of being employed as a kind of footman 
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to the schoolmaster, he receives the following letter from Klamm: 
‘The surveying work which you have carried out thus far has been 
appreciated by me... Do not slacken in your efforts! Carry your 
work on to a fortunate conclusion. Any interruption would dis- 
please me...I shall not forget you.’ From all this it would appear 
that it is, in fact, the village who disobeys the will of the castle while 
defeating K. with the powerful persuasion that he misunderstands 
the intentions of authority. And yet the authority seems to give its 
blessing to the defiance of the village, and to punish K. for his 
determination to act in accordance with the letter of its orders. In 
his fanatical obedience it is really he who rebels against the castle, 
whereas the village, in its matter-of-fact refusal, lives the life of the 
law. 

Kafka represents the absolute reversal of German idealism. If it 
is Hegel’s final belief that in the Absolute truth and existence are 
one, for Kafka it is precisely through the Absolute that they are 
for ever divided. Truth and existence are mutually exclusive. From 
his early days onwards it was the keenest wish of Kafka the artist 
to convey this in works of art; to write in such a way that life, in all 
its deceptively convincing reality, would be seen as a dream and a 
nothing before the Absolute: ‘Somewhat as if one were to hammer 
together a table with painful and methodical technical efficiency, and 
simultaneously do nothing at all, and not in such a. way that people 
could say: ‘‘Hammering a table together is really nothing to him’’, 
but rather ‘‘ Hammering a table together is really hammering a table 
together to him, but at the same time it is nothing’’, whereby cer- 
tainly the hammering would have become still bolder, still surer, 
still more real and, if you will, still more senseless.’ This is how 
Kafka describes the vision of artistic accomplishment which hovered 
before his mind’s eye when, as a young man, he sat one day on the 
slopes of the Laurenziberg in Prague. Has he, in his later works, 
achieved this artistic justification of nonentity? Not quite; what was 
meant to become the conquest of a curse through art, became the 
artistically perfect realization of it, and what he dreamed of making 
into something as light as a dream, fell from his hands with the 
heaviness of a nightmare. Instead of a vindication of nothingness, 
he achieved the portrayal of the most cunningly vindictive unreality. 
He had good reason for decreeing that his writings should be burned. 

It is hard to see how The Castle can possibly be called a religious 
allegory with a pilgrim of the type of Bunyan’s as its hero. Pilgrim- 
age? On the contrary, the most oppressive quality of Kafka’s work 
is the unshakable stability of its central situation. It takes place in 
a world that knows of no motion, no change, no metamorphosis. 
Its caterpillars never turn into butterflies, and when the leaves of a 
tree tremble it is not due to the wind. It is the stirring of a serpent 
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coiled round its branches. There is, in fact, no pilgrimage to be 
watched in The Castle, and the progress not merely ‘remains in 
question all the time’, but is not even possible, unless we agree to 
call progress what Kafka once described in his fable of the mouse: 
‘ **Alas,’’ said the mouse, ‘‘the world is growing smaller every day. 
At the beginning it was so big that I was afraid, I kept running and 
running, and I was glad when at last I saw walls far away to the 
right and left, but these long walls have narrowed so quickly that I 
am in the last chamber already, and there in the corner stands the 
trap that I must run into.’’ ‘‘ You only need to change your direc- 
tion,’’ said the cat, and ate it up.’ Of the two points on which 
Kafka and Bunyan, according to Edwin Muir’s introduction, are 
agreed: ‘that the goal and the road indubitably exist, and that the 
necessity to find them is urgent’, only the second is correct, and 
indeed, to find them is so urgent for Kafka that life is impossible 
unless they are found. But do they exist? ‘There is a goal, but no 
way; what we call way is only wavering’, is what Kafka says about 
it. And is there really a goal for him? This is Kafka’s self-reply: 
‘He feels imprisoned on this earth, he feels constricted; the melan- 
choly, the impotence, the sickness, the feverish fancies of the captive 
afflict him; no comfort can comfort him, since it is merely comfort, 
gentle, head-splitting comfort glozing the brutal fact of imprison- 
ment. But if he is asked what he actually wants he cannot reply, 
for — that is one of his strongest proofs — he has no conception of 
freedom.’ 

Kafka’s hero is the man who believes in absolute freedom, but 
cannot have any conception of it because he exists in a world of 
slavery. Therefore it is not grace and salvation that he seeks, but 
either his right or — a bargain with the powers. ‘I don’t want any 
act of favour from the castle, but my rights’, says K. in his interview 
with the village representative. But convinced of the futility of this 
expectation, his real hope is based on Frieda, his fiancée and former 
mistress of Klamm, whom he is obviously prepared to hand back to 
him ‘for a price’. 

In K.’s relationship to Frieda the European story of romantic 
love has found its epilogue. It is the solid residue left behind by the 
evaporated perfume of romance, revealing its darkest secret. In 
romantic love, as it has dominated a vast section of European 
literature ever since the later Middle Ages, individualism, emerging 
from the ruins of a communal order of the spirit, has found its most 
powerful means of transcendence. The spiritually more and more 
autonomous, and therefore more and more lonely individual wor- 
ships Eros (and his twin deity within the romantic imagination: 
Death) as the only god capable of breaking down the barriers of his 
individualist isolation, Therefore love becomes tragedy: over- 
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charged with unmanageable spiritual demands it must needs surge 
ahead of any human relationship. In its purest manifestations, 
romantic love is a glorious disaster of the soul, carrying frustration 
in its wake. For what the romantic lover seeks, is not really the 
beloved. Intermixed with his erotic craving, inarticulate, diffuse, and 
yet dominating it, is the desire for spiritual salvation. Even a ‘happy 
end’ spells profound disillusionment for the romantic expectation. 
Perhaps it is Strindberg who wrote the last chapter of its history. 
It is certainly Kafka who wrote its postscript. 

For K. loves Frieda — if he loves her at all — entirely for Klamm’s 
sake. This is not only implied in the whole story of K. and Frieda, 
but explicitly stated by Kafka in several — afterwards deleted — 
passages of the book. It is contained in the protocol about K.’s life 
in the village which Momus has drawn up, and in which K. is 
accused of having made up to Frieda merely because he believed 
that in her he would win a mistress of Klamm ‘and so possess a 
hostage which could only be redeemed at the highest price’. On the 
margin of the protocol there was also ‘a childishly scrawled drawing 
of a man holding a girl in his arms; the girl’s face was hidden in the 
man’s breast, but he, being much taller, was looking over her 
shoulders at a paper in his hand on which he was gleefully entering 
some figures’. But perhaps still more conclusive than Momus’s 
clearly hostile interpretation, is another deleted passage (not yet 
published in English) giving K.’s own reflections on his love for 
Frieda: ‘... And soon afterwards — and there was not even time to 
think — Frieda had entered his life, and with her the belief (a belief 
which he was quite unable to abandon completely even now) that 
through her there was established an almost physical connection 
with Klamm, intimate to the point of whispered communications; 
perhaps, for the time being, it was only K. who knew of it, but it 
needed a mere touch, a word, a raising of eyes, to reveal itself first 
to Klamm, but then to everybody, as something unbelievable, but 
yet self-evident by virtue of the irrefutability of life itself, the irre- 
futability of the embrace of love... What was he without Frieda? 
A nonentity, staggering after glittering will-o’-the-wisps. .. .’ 

The desperate desire for spiritual certainty is all that is left of 
romantic love. K. wills his love for Frieda because he wills his 
salvation. He is a kind of Pelagius believing that he ‘can if he ought’, 
yet living in a relentlessly predestined world. This situation produces 
a theology very much after the model of Gnostic and Manichaean 
beliefs. The incarnation is implicitly denied in an unmitigated 
loathing of ‘determined’ matter, and the powers which rule are 
perpetually suspected of an alliance with the devil because they have 
consented to the creation of such a loathsome world. Heaven is at 
least at seven removes from the earth, and only begins where no 
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more neighbourly relations are possible. There are no real points of 
contact between divinity, and the earth, which is not even touched 
by divine emanation. Reality is the sovereign domain of strangely 
unangelic angels, made up of evil and hostility. The tedious task of 
the soul is, with much wisdom of initiation and often with cunning 
diplomacy, gradually to by-pass the armies of angels and the 
strong-points of evil, and finally to slip into the remote kingdom 
of light. 

The castle of Kafka’s novel is, as it were, the heavily fortified 
garrison of a company of Gnostic demons, successfully holding an 
advanced position against the manceuvres of an impatient soul. Ido 
not know of any conceivable idea of divinity which could justify 
those interpreters who see in the castle the residence of ‘divine law 
and divine grace’. Its officers are totally indifferent to good if they 
are not positively wicked. Neither in their decrees nor in their 
activities is there discernible any trace of love, mercy, charity or 
majesty. In their icy detachment they inspire certainly no awe, but 
fear and revulsion. Their servants are a plague for the village, ‘a 
wild, unmanageable lot, ruled by their insatiable instincts . . . their 
shamelessness knows no limits’, an anticipation rather of the black- 
guards who were to become the footmen of European dictators than 
the office-boys of a divine ministry. Compared to the petty and 
apparently calculated torture of this tyranny, the gods of Shake- 
speare’s indignation who ‘kill us for their sport’ are at least majestic 
in their wantonness. 

From the very beginning there is an air of indecency, indeed of 
obscenity, about the inscrutable rule of the castle. A newcomer in 
the village, K. meets the teacher in the company of children. He 
asks him whether he knows the Count and is surprised at the negative 
answer: ‘ ““What, you don’t know the Count?’’ “Why should I?’’ 
replied the teacher in a low tone, and added aloud in French: ‘‘ Please 
remember that there are innocent children present.’’ ’ And indeed 
what an abhorrent rule it is! The souls of women seem to be allowed 
to enter the next realm if they surrender, as a sort of pass, their 
bodies to the officials. They are then married off to some nincom- 
poop in the village, with their drab existence rewarded only by 
occasional flashes of voluptuously blissful memories of their sacri- 
ficial sins. Damnation is their lot if they refuse, as happened in the 
case of Amalia, Barnabas’s sister, who brought degradation upon 
herself and her family by declining the invitation of the official 
Sortini. 

The unfathomable depths of nonsense into which an interpretation 
can be lured by its own mistaken assumptions is revealed in Max 
Brod’s critical dealings with that crucial point in the story of 
Barnabas’s family. In his epilogue to The Castle Max Brod writes: 
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‘The connection between the castle — that is divine guidance — and 
the women... may appear mysterious and even inexplicable in the 
Sortini episode, where the official (Heaven) requires the girl to do 
something obviously immoral and sordid; here a reference to 
Kierkegaard’s Fear and Trembling may be of value... The Sortini 
episode is literally a parallel to Kierkegaard’s book, which starts 
from the fact that God required of Abraham what was really a 
crime, the sacrifice of his child; and which uses this paradox to 
establish triumphantly the conclusion that the categories of morality 
and religion are by no means identical.’ This is, for the believer, 
downright blasphemy, and a critical insult to the intelligence of a 
reader able to read for himself the Bible, Kierkegaard and Kafka. 
The comparison between Kierkegaard and Kafka would indeed be 
relevant. It might bring home, even to a modern reader, the differ- 
ence between Purgatory and Hell. For this is the precise relationship 
between Kierkegaard’s Fear and Trembling and Kafka’s Castle. The 
sacrifice of Isaac a parallel to Sortini’s designs on Amalia? But this 
means, without any polemical exaggeration, to ascribe to the God of 
Abraham a personal interest in the boy Isaac, worthy rather of a 
Greek demi-god. Moreover, He, having tested Abraham’s absolute 
obedience, did not accept the sacrifice. Yet Sortini (conveying to 
Max Brod divine guidance and Heaven itself) can, to judge by the 
example of his colleagues, be relied upon not to have summoned 
Amalia to his bedroom merely to tell her that one does not do such 
a thing. 

To return from the comic escapades of literary criticism to Franz 
Kafka’s novel: the castle represents neither divine guidance nor 
Heaven. It is for K. something that is to be conquered, something 
that bars his way into a purer realm. K.’s antagonism to the castle 
becomes clear from the very first pages of the book. This is how he 
responds to the first telephone conversation about his appointment 
which, in his presence, is conducted between the village and the 
authorities: ‘K. pricked up his ears. So the castle had recognized 
him as the land-surveyor. That was unpropitious for him, on the 
one hand, for it meant that the castle was well informed about him, 
had estimated all the probable chances and was taking up the 
challenge with a smile. On the other hand, however, it was quite 
propitious, for if his interpretation were right they had under- 
estimated his strength, and he would have more freedom of action 
than he had dared to hope.’ 

The correspondence between the spiritual structure of The Castle 
and the view of the world systematized into Gnostic and Manichaean 
dogma is indeed striking. This is not meant to raise the futile 
question of influences. There is no reason to assume that Kafka 
had any special knowledge of those ancient heresies. In their radical 
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' dualism they are merely the model systems of a deep-rooted spiritual 
| disposition, asserting itself over and over again in individuals and 
| whole movements. Gnostic and Manichaean is, above all, ‘the face 
» that is filled with loathing and hate’ at the sight of physical reality. 
' Kafka refrains from any dealings with nature. There is, apart from 
' the mention of a starry sky, wind and snow, not one description of 
nature in The Castle. Within the human sphere everything that is 
| of the flesh is treated with a sense of nausea and disgust. All the 
habitations of men are lightless, airless and dirty. The nuptial 
| embrace between K. and Frieda takes place amidst puddles of beer 
» on the floor of a public bar, the room still filled with the stale smells 
' of an evening’s business, while mass prostitution is carried on in the 
: stable of the inn.? 
' But Kafka has also found subtler means of conveying his revolt 
' against the ‘real’. One evening K. is waiting in the dark courtyard 
» of the inn for Klamm to emerge from his village room and enter his 
' sledge. The coachman, noticing K., encourages him to wait inside 
| the sledge and have a drink from one of the bottles kept in the 
side-pockets. K. opens the bottle and smells: ‘Involuntarily he 
» smiled, the perfume was so sweet, so caressing, like praise and good 
_ words from someone whom one loves very dearly, yet one does not 
| quite know what they are about and has no desire to know, and is 
| simply happy in the knowledge that it is he who is saying them. 
| Can this be brandy? K. asked himself doubtfully and tasted out of 
curiosity. Yes, strangely enough, it was brandy, and burned and 
_ warmed. How, in drinking, it transformed itself from something 
» which was hardly more than a medium of sweet perfume, into a 
» vulgar drink, fit for a coachman!’ Whether intentional or not, this 
_profanation of the perfume of a spirit in the process of being 
' ‘realized’, is a wonderfully subtle symbol of a Manichaean perspec- 
| tive of the world. And the most telling formula of this Manichaean 
_ disposition Kafka once found after finishing one of his stories: ‘I can 
| still derive some temporary satisfaction from a work of this kind . . ., 
' but happiness only if ever I succeed in lifting the world into a sphere 
| pure, true, unchangeable.’ 
Is his castle of that sphere? It is, no doubt, the highest realm K. 
is capable of perceiving. This is what misled the critics, but not 
Kafka himself, into equating it with God. But it is certainly not 
) quite irrelevant that in his personal confessions Kafka never, not 
| once, utters the belief that the incessant striving of his spirit was 
directed towards God, or prompted by amor Dei. All the time his 
; Soul is preoccupied with the power of Evil; a power so great that 


» +The most compelling expression of this deep-rooted nausea vitae is that 
| earlier story, The Transformation, where Kafka sees human existence, and 
| probably his own, in the image of a repulsive giant insect. 
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God had to retreat before it into purest transcendence, for ever out 
of reach of life. Life itself is the incarnation of Evil: ‘Knowledge of 
the diabolical there can be, but not belief in it, for there is nothing 
more diabolical than what exists.” And then again the reality of 
life, still identified with Evil, is denied completely: ‘There is only a 
spiritual world; what we call the physical world is the evil in the 
spiritual one...’ Thus the idea of final authority, merely by assum- 
ing the shape of physical reality in The Castle, falls, without the 
author either willing it, or being able to help it, under the spell of 
Evil. It is the paradox of spiritual absolutism that the slightest touch 
of concreteness will poison the purest substance of the spirit, and 
one ray of darkness blot out a world of light. 

Yet Kafka is neither a dogmatic follower of the Gnosis, nor a 
Manichee; he is an artist, and although the cursed rule of the castle 
is the furthest point of the world to which his wakeful mind can F 
reach, there dawns, at its extreme boundaries, a light, half suspect- 


ingly perceived, half stubbornly ignored, that comes from things ; i 


outside the scope of Klamm’s authority. K. knows only one thing: 
that he must come to grips with Klamm; yet at the same time he 
knows that his very obsession with this thought precludes him from 
reaching what he mistakenly believes only Klamm can give. He 
senses dimly that humility and humour would bring him the posses- 
sion of which he deprives himself by his very striving for it. Inf 
Pepi who, for a short time, was promoted to the rank of barmaid in 
the local inn (and thus to the opportunity of serving beer to Klamm), 
now trembling at the prospect of losing her position again, K. meets F 
the caricatured embodiment of his own ambition. In giving advice to F 
her he shows a remarkable knowledge of his own disease: ‘It is a job F 
like any other, but for you it is the kingdom of Heaven. Therefore 
vou set about your business with exaggerated zeal, ... you tremble 
for your position, feel constantly persecuted, try to win over, by over- 
doing your friendliness, those of whom you believe that they could 
help you; but you merely annoy and repel them; for what they look 
for in a bar is peace, and not, on top of their own cares, the anxiety 
of a barmaid.’* And later: ‘If I compare myself to you, I suspect that 
both of us have tried, in too noisy, too childish, too inexperienced 4 
fashion, to get something which is to be had easily and simply 
through Frieda’s matter-of-factness. We are crying and scratching 
and tossing about, like little children who tug at the tablecloth, but 

1 Muir’s rendering of the second part of the sentence: ‘for anything more 
diabolical than that could not exist’, is a wrong translation of the German: 


*, . . denn mehr Teuflisches, als da ist, gibt es nicht’, a mistake which makes 
nonsense of the whole aphorism. 

* These, and the following passages from the Biirgel episode, have not ye! 
appeared in English. They were published from Kafka’s manuscript, only with 
the second edition of Das Schloss. 
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' gain nothing, only cause all the nice things to tumble down, making 
» them unobtainable for ever.’ 
But it is in K.’s adventure with the castle official Biirgel that this 
| insight finds its most striking parable. K., summoned in the middle 
of the night to an interview with the official Erlanger, has, in his 

| weariness and exhaustion, forgotten the number of the right door, 

| and enters (more in the hope of finding an empty bed there than an 

» official of the castle) another room. There he encounters, lying in 

» bed, the official Biirgel. The ensuing dialogue, or monologue rather, 

is one of Kafka’s greatest feats in the art of melting the solid flesh 
| of a grotesque reality and revealing behind it the anatomic structure 
' of the miraculous. Biirgel promises K. to settle once and for all his 
affairs in the castle. K. is not in the least impressed by this offer. 

He waves it aside as the boast of a dilettante: ‘Without knowing 
, anything of the circumstances in which K.’s appointment had been 
| made, and nothing of the difficulties which it met in the village and 
in the castle, and of the complications which had either already 
f arisen or were in the air; without knowing anything of all this, 
indeed without even showing — and might one not take that for 
granted with a secretary? — that he had at least a faint notion of it, 
he offered, by sleight of hand, and with the help of a little pad of 
notepaper, to settle the matter up there.’ It is the unbelief of a 
> labyrinthine mind in the very existence of simplicity. And while K. 
grows ever more weary, Biirgel delivers, in a rapturous crescendo, 
| the message of the miracle: if a man takes a secretary of the castle 
_ by surprise; if, in the middle of the night, the applicant, almost 
» unconscious of what he does, slips, like a tiny grain through a perfect 
sieve, through the network of difficulties that is spread over all 
approaches to the centre of authority, then the castle, in the person 
of this one secretary, must yield to the intruder, indeed must almost 
| force the granting of the request upon the unsuspecting subject: 
| “You believe it cannot happen? You are right, it cannot happen at 
all. But one night — who can vouch for everything? — it does happen 
after all.” It is an event so rare that it seems to occur merely by 
| virtue of rumour, and even if it does occur, one can, ‘as it were, 
| tender it innocuous by proving to it — and this proof is easy enough 
— that there is no room for it in this world’. And Biirgel goes on 
with his rhapsody, describing the shattering delight with which a 
| secretary responds to this situation. But when he ends, K. is sound 
asleep, and, with the conditions of the miracle fulfilled before his 
eyes, as oblivious of its possibility as he had been in his tortured 
wakeful pursuit of it. 
It is the author’s knowledge of the roots of K.’s plight which 

softens the sharp edges of the cursed world of The Castle, enveloping 
| itin the mellowing air of sadness. We are not merely terrified by the 
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despair of this book; we are also moved by the sadness, the melan- 
choly of spiritual failure, carrying with it a subtle promise. In one 
of his most Manichaean sayings Kafka speaks of the power of a 
single crow to destroy the heavens; but, he adds, this ‘proves 
nothing against the heavens, for the heavens signify simply: the 
impossibility of crows’. And although the sky over The Castle is 
black with those birds, it also holds the promise of their impossi- 
bility. Is it, one wonders, yet another phantom hope in a deluded 
world that prompts, in the book, a child, a simple girl and a 
wretched family to turn with a mysteriously messianic expectation to 
the land-surveyor K.? And makes, on a deleted page of the un- 
finished manuscript, a mother invite the homeless stranger to her 
house with the words: ‘This man should not be allowed to perish”? 
Or is it perhaps the reflection of a faith, maintained even in the grip 
of damnation, which Nietzsche once expressed: ‘Whosoever has 
built a new heaven has found the strength for it only in his own 
hell.’ 
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1 

SLOWLY but surely, against a barrier of reluctance and mental 
lethargy — or so it sometimes seems — and assisted more by the 
expression of opinion in the Dominions than by any effort at home, 
the question of Commonwealth migration has forced itself forward 
since the end of the war until, at last, it is near the centre of contem- 
porary debate. Many factors will contrive to keep it there for a 
long time to come. Among present-day issues, it is more fundamental 
than most; and, more completely than any other, it focuses both the 
personal anxiety of individual citizens and the more studied concern 
of the experts. 

From the individual’s point of view Commonwealth migration 
strikes with a particular relevance in these days against the general 
frustration of a crowded island existence, increased as that now is 
by unaccustomed austerity. It appeals to the suspicion that that 
austerity may not be merely temporary. It chimes with the fear, 
suppressed though that may be, of another war — of the atom bomb. 
And now, for the first time, it is easy to be convinced that the 
Dominions can offer sufficient opportunities, in industrial as well as 
in agricultural fields, for all who like to take them. It is easy to 
ignore statistics, and salutary to distrust them; but no one can doubt 
that the returns in a public opinion poll, which were recently pub- 
lished in the News Chronicle, reflected the existence of such factors in 
the general reaction to the subject. Six out of every ten people over 
21 and under 30 said they wanted to emigrate. The attitude of 
experts is naturally more guarded than this. Yet there can be few 
among those engaged in the study of public questions — the world 
maladjustment between population and food; Great Britain’s 
economic future; strategy over the next 50 years; the future of the 
British Commonwealth — who have not by now concluded that at 
least an investigation into the pros and cons of large-scale emigration 
from this country to the Dominions should no longer be delayed. 

Up to the present, however, despite claims to the contrary that 
will be made, the issues have not been presented or discussed with the 
thoroughness and clarity which the subject deserves. Conflicting 
individual and public considerations have been confused. Emergency 
and short-term factors have been allowed to cloud the debate 

Cc 
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Above all, the nature of the problem has been partly, and sometimes 
totally, misunderstood. It is high time that the whole subject was 
reviewed in its true proportions. 

If this is to be done, it must be borne in mind that large-scale 
emigration from this country to the Dominions is not a measure 
which can be shown to be good or bad, right or wrong. It is a 
political issue, not a laboratory experiment: it is a controversial 
issue, not a proposition which can be shown to be demonstrably true 
or demonstrably false. As in all other political problems, one’s 
attitude in the controversy cannot be settled merely by assimilating 
all the arguments involved. To list the various arguments for and 
against the proposal is only the first stage. To reach a decision 
when all the conflicting considerations have been studied is essentially 
an exercise in political judgment. 

It is characteristic of such problems — and this is the second thing 
to be remembered — that the collection of facts and evidence on 
which judgment will, or should, be made is itself rendered difficult 
and controversial. Judgment will not wait on the facts; it rushes in 
to distort the arrangement of them. Controversy cannot be confined 
to the decision stage: the study of the problem becomes as contro- 
versial as the solution of it. 

It follows, therefore, that any useful investigation of the proposal 


must do two things. It must assemble all the relevant facts and state 
all the arguments as impartially as possible. It must also consider 
what relative importance should be given to each of the separate 
arguments: examine, in other words, the validity of the alternative 
criteria that could be adopted in reaching a decision. 


2 

There is little room for disagreement over the facts which form 
the demographic background to the question. 

Maladjustment between population and food resources is now 
generally recognized to be a major world-problem. Over-all increase 
of population outstrips food supplies. More than half the world’s 
population is subsisting on inadequate diets and the world’s popula- 
tion, already over 2000 millions, continues to increase. At present 
it is increasing at the unprecedented rate of nearly 20 millions a 
year. With few exceptions,! this over-all increase is the result of 
increases among the non-white populations. These peoples, forming 
more than half the total, are still in an early phase of the demo- 
graphic cycle — when neither the death-rate nor the birth-rate is 


1 Such as among the white populations in South America and the U.S.S.R. 
where there are prospects of considerable expansion for several generations to 
come. 
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subject to human control'— or at the beginning of the next phase — 
when increased knowledge results in a great reduction in premature 
deaths, without, however, restricting the birth-rate.2 They have 
high replacement rates and are kept youthful by high mortality. 
Their increase will cease only when they have the standard of 
living, the education and the widespread knowledge of contra- 
ception that we enjoy; and that cannot be for several generations. 
The next twenty-five years will probably see another 500,000,000 
added to the world’s population, and it can fairly be predicted 
that the increase of the non-white populations will continue for at 
least four times that period. 

Within this world situation, the white populations of north-west 
Europe, of the ‘white’ Dominions and of the United States are 
demographically abnormal. They have reached an advanced stage 
in the population cycle and now have a replacement rate near unity, 
or even below it, and a top-heavy age distribution. They are likely, 
on pre-war tendencies, to cease to grow altogether by 1970 or soon 
after.* With most of them the decline of the birth-rate set in during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. It is true that this decline 
was halted in some cases after 1933, but the factors responsible for 
this change may soon cease to operate. The long-run tendencies 
point to decreasing populations before very long. 

Great Britain herself provides a typical example of these trends. 
Fertility has been declining, mainly on account of the voluntary 
limitation of births, for the last seventy years. It is now fairly certain 
that, from 1922 until at least 1946, the population was not replacing 
itself. The apparent contradiction that, in spite of this, the total 
population has continued to grow, is partly due to the increased 
expectation of life. But it is chiefly due to the fact that from 1871 
to 1939 people of child-bearing age were becoming a larger propor- 
tion of the population. This has now ceased to be the case: the age 
structure is becoming unfavourable to parenthood. The prospects 
now indicated, if external factors are ignored, are stability, by and 
large, in terms of total population for the next twenty years, and 
decline thereafter, to a greater or lesser degree, according to whether 
or not the birth-rate remains at a low level and the changes in age 
distribution continue to be unfavourable.* 

The ‘white’ Dominions have displayed these same tendencies 

1e.2, China, India, non-white Africa. So far the population of China has 
hardly begun to increase rapidly: war, pestilence and other disasters have kept 
the balance. In India, however, these factors have been largely reduced by 
British rule and immense increases in the population are now taking place. 

2 e.g. Japan. 

8 See Population Policy in Great Britain, P.E.P., 1948, p. 3 — hereafter referred 


to as P.E.P. — for these and following figures and estimates. 
4P.E.P., p. 4. 
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towards decline and a rapidly falling rate of natural increase. 
Without a reversal of the present trends, or substantial immigration, 
the maximum population will be reached by about 1960 in Australia 
and New Zealand (where it would soon be followed by a decline) 
and soon after 1970 in Canada and ‘white’ South Africa. + 

These trends have been at work in the Dominions in spite of their 
having a much lower density of population than the United Kingdom 
and the other white populations of north-west Europe. Even if 
their barren provinces, their mountains and inland waters, are 
excluded, Canada, Australia and New Zealand have population 
densities well below the average for the rest of the world. Their total 
populations are very small: Canada, 11,500,000; Australia, 7,000,000; 
New Zealand, 1,500,000; ‘white’ South Africa, 2,150,000. Similarly, 
they contain only small percentages of the 70 million total white 
population of the British Commonwealth. Of these, 65 per cent live 
in the United Kingdom, 4.1 per cent in Eire, 15.3 per cent in Canada 
and Newfoundland, 11.3 per cent in Australia and New Zealand; 
2.8 per cent in South Africa; and the remainder in islands and 
colonies throughout the world.? 

From this necessarily brief survey certain conclusions may be 
drawn. In the first place, although there may be ways in which 
available food supplies, on the one hand, and changing populations 
and higher living standards, on the other, can be brought into better 
relationship, one thing is clear: the present discrepancies cannot be 
removed merely by migration. On the population side, the problem 
is the result of the stage at which the non-white peoples find them- 
selves in the demographic cycle. Migration alone cannot assist 
them to advance beyond that stage.* Move 20 million people from 
peninsular India and 20 million more will take their place.‘ 

The second conclusion is that migration, which offers no solution 
for the problems of expanding populations, would be, conversely, a 
feasible measure on demographic grounds — though not necessarily 
useful or desirable on other grounds — for the declining or stable 
white populations of the world. If other considerations indicated 
that migration would solve certain of their problems, there would be 
no objection, on demographic grounds, to adopting that course. 

Thirdly, migration would be eminently practicable, if it were 
desirable, for that particular stable or declining population which 
inhabits the British Commonwealth. In a purely logistical world the 
improbability of further overall population increase, the low popula- 


*P.EP., p. 33. *Ibid., pp. 32-4. 

8 Though it might assist in the amelioration of conditions in the non-white 
countries. See section 3, below. 

4See, A. V. Hill, India — Scientific Development or Disaster: John Megaw, 
Over-population as a World Problem. 
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tion densities, the empty spaces, the uneven distribution of 
population over the available territory — these considerations alone 
would be sufficient to prompt the suggestion that migration should 
take place within the particular political entity formed by Great 
Britain and the ‘white’ Dominions. 

Politics and logistics, however, are two different things: the pro- 
blem remains whether large-scale white emigration within the 
Commonwealth would be a desirable course, as well as being 
practicable from the demographic point of view. 


3 

One objection which can be raised against it arises from the 
demographic facts themselves. The discrepancies between white and 
non-white population trends, the fact that the non-white populations 
have a period of rapid expansion before them, creates ‘a danger that 
the existing rift between the ‘‘haves’’ and ‘‘have-nots’’ will be 
accentuated’. This has been used as an argument against large- 
scale white migration to the Dominions, on the grounds that white 
migration would be politically unwise so long as the Dominions 
kept their doors closed to people of Asiatic origin. ‘If the Dominions 
of India and Pakistan remain in the Commonwealth, we shall have 
the spectacle of certain members of the Commonwealth refusing to 
admit the citizens of other members . . . To promote a redistribution 
of the white population of the Commonwealth while acquiescing in 
the maintenance of barriers against citizens of India and Pakistan 
would surely be a risky undertaking... might simply accentuate 
racial conflict and create further insecurity...’* Is this a valid 
objection? 

In fact, without being entirely irrelevant, it is very much in the 
nature of a hare or red herring. First, the emphasis on Common- 
wealth relations in this argument is misplaced. The problem of 
expanding populations is not confined to India or Pakistan: it 
applies to the whole of south-east Asia, as well as to those Domin- 
ions. In the second place, if this is an argument against anything, it 
is an argument against the ‘closed-door’ policy of the Dominions 
and not against white migration to the Dominions. The racial 
conflict, if there are grounds for believing it will come at all, will 
come in any case, regardless of whether or not white migration 
takes place, unless the ‘closed-door’ policy is modified. ‘As the 
pressure of these teeming millions on the means of subsistence 
becomes more intense the Asiatic countries are likely to denounce 


PEP. p. 3. 

* Professor Brinley Thomas, ‘Migration and the British Commonwealth’, 
Eugenics Review, Vol. 40, No. 3, October, 1948 (in publication: text of an 
address delivered on May 25th, 1948). 
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the ‘closed-door’ policy of the white nations as an intolerable 
injustice.’ To argue that white migration should not be encouraged 
while the ‘closed-door’ policy remains in force for Asiatics not only 
confuses the issue: it misses the point. Thirdly, while it can be 
accepted that the Asiatic nations will probably take the attitude 
outlined above, it is far from being certain — though the argument 
also implies that it is — that a change in the ‘closed-door’ policy 
would, in fact, constitute a solution. All who have studied the 
problem are agreed that the only satisfactory solution is to bring 
about in the Asiatic countries concerned a reduction of fertility 
typical of later stages of the demographic cycle.’ 

It must be admitted, however, that ‘this is essentially an educa- 
tional problem’,* that it will be several decades, or even generations, 
before any appreciable progress will have been made, and that 
additional measures should therefore be taken in the meantime. It 
must also be agreed that the white peoples have a decisive contribu- 
tion to make, both in easing the problem before it can be solved and 
towards its ultimate solution, if international unrest and inter- 
racial war are to be avoided — for this problem is ‘as indivisible for 
the entire human race as are the problems of war and peace’. 

But what interim measures would ease the problem of Asia’s 
superabundant millions? It is obvious that industrialization, 
improvements in agriculture, the large-scale import of capital 
equipment, and political reforms could go a long way towards 
promoting improved welfare and living standards in the backward 
countries, and therefore in assisting the long-term educational 
programme. It is equally clear that the white populations can still 
be of use in these directions, in spite of the fact that political trends 
in the areas concerned are no longer in their favour. The only 
remaining transitional measure which has been mooted so far is that 
of permitting emigration from the over-populated into the sparsely 
populated areas — the abandonment or modification of the present 
‘closed-door’ policy of the white areas. 

On demographic grounds alone it can be argued that this last 
step would be of value. Though some believe that it would be only 
a palliative as long as excessive fertility persists, and that the popula- 
tion pressure would continue to be as strong in the backward coun- 
tries in spite of emigration, it is probably nearer the mark to say 
that it would be of some assistance in providing temporary relief, 
and therefore in promoting the more fundamental solution by 
welfare and education, provided those more fundamental methods 


1 Professor Brinley Thomas, ‘Migration and the British Commonwealth’, 
Eugenics Review, Vol. 40, No. 3, October, 1948 (in publication: text of an 
address delivered on May 25th, 1948). 

*P.EP., p. 38. 8 Ibid., p. 38. 4 Ibid., p. 38. 
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were being simultaneously pursued.' It is futile, however, to argue 
this question solely with demographic considerations in mind. The 
decision to maintain or to modify the ‘closed-door’ policy must, in 
the last resort, rest on practical and political arguments. 

The issues which face us — and it is of no use to avoid them — 
are whether or not the introduction of the Asiatic peoples into the 
‘white’ Dominions, which possess most of the sparsely populated 
areas concerned, is practical or even desirable politics; and whether 
or not, in the light of the views obtained on this first question, the 
‘white’ Dominions should pursue the policy of remaining ‘white’. 
International action, or any other action, to solve the problems 
created by the expanding non-white populations will fail if it ignores 
these most essential issues. 

There can be no doubt that it is not practical politics to press for 
an ‘open-door’ policy in the white Dominions. To advocate an 
ideal international attitude to the question is one thing: to persuade 
the white populations and their sovereign governments to implement 
it is another. Nor would it be legitimate to accuse Dominion 
opinion of backwardness on this account. If there is any merit at all 
in proposing the ‘open-door’ policy, it is because it might assist in 
easing growing international and inter-racial unrest. But experience 
shows that the ‘open-door’ policy would, if anything, increase, and 
not alleviate, that unrest. Every example we have, from the negro 
minority in the United States to the white minority in Africa, 
indicates that the settlement of white and non-white populations in 
the same territory creates a situation which is fundamentally 
unsound and ought, whenever possible, to be avoided.? If migration 
from the overpopulated areas were recognized as being the main, or 
even an important, contribution to their problems, one would, 
perhaps, have to think again about the wisdom of Dominion insist- 
ence on the ‘closed-door’. One would have to be more prepared to 
consider whether the problems created by permitting Asiatic 
settlement in the Dominions should not, after all, be accepted. In 
fact, however, when serious doubts exist, even on demographic 
grounds, about the utility of this policy and when it is generally 
recognized that whatever alleviation resulted from it would be of a 
subsidiary nature, the practical difficulty of introducing the step 
assumes a greater importance and the concrete problems that would 
result from taking it weigh heavily, if not conclusively, in the balance. 
On these grounds alone it is arguable that the wisest course, from 


’ Ibid., p. 38. 

' There are a few minor exceptions to this statement, e.g. the Maoris and 
whites of New Zealand now live satisfactorily together, though their relations in 

the past were full of tragedy: the intermingling of white and Eskimo, producing 

the West Greenlander of today, has been successful. 
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the point of view of future world stability as well as in the interest of 
the Dominions themselves, is that which the Dominions have long 
pursued and from which, in any case, there is no reason to believe 
that they can now be diverted. 

And this is not the only argument in favour of their decision to 
stay ‘white’. The central fact about the stage of the demographic 
cycle which they, among most other white populations, have now 
reached is that parenthood has become controllable and a matter of 
individual choice. This is a development, both for the individual 
and for the societies concerned, which ‘must not be merely accepted 
but positively welcomed’.' For the individual it brings a great 
expansion of freedom and of the range of freewill; for societies as a 
whole it can result in those conditions of stability which are essential 
to the further raising of standards in all directions. For these reasons, 
it is desirable that population should be stabilized as soon as possible 
in all areas of the world. Until that time is reached, there is much to 
be said for preventing any reduction in the areas of the world where 
this condition of stability has already been obtained. Added to this 
must be the equally valid, if somewhat biased, consideration that 
nothing but loss would result from a diminution of the areas of 
white — and particularly of British — settlement which would follow 
from the adoption of the ‘open-door’ policy in the Dominions. The 
white populations ‘are still the leaders of the world and the masters of 
technique’.* British stock has accomplished so. much that the 
abandonment of areas of British settlement cannot be lightly ad- 
vocated. 

The white populations must not forget that, because of the pro- 
gress they have made, ‘the responsibility is upon them to take the 
initiative in seeking international solutions for ... the pressing 
problems of the economically backward peoples’.* But there is no 
reason to believe that an ‘open-door’ policy in white areas would, on 
balance, make a useful contribution. Nor must they forget that they 
have their own population problems to tackle and that their solution 
‘is a precondition of their contribution to the world problem’.‘ 
One of their problems, accepted on all sides, is to prevent undue 
over-all decline and the development of unsound and top-heavy age 
distribution: it is to this problem that the recent P.E.P. report is 
addressed. Another — and this applies particularly to the British 
Commonwealth — is to consider whether the present relationship 
between population and available territory requires re-adjustment. 
This is still not generally recognized to be a problem. Even when it 
is, it is by no means clear and uncontroversial that any action is 
desirable or possible. But two things, at least, seem to be established. 
If re-adjustment by migration were found to be desirable, the demo- 

1PEP., p. 1. 2 Ibid., p. 38. 8 Ibid., p. 38. ‘ Ibid., p. 38. 
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graphic stage reached by the populations concerned is such that the 
measure would not be unpracticable on demographic grounds. And, 
secondly, we would not need to be deterred from taking action by 
the problems that are bound to arise from the expansion of the non- 
white peoples, or by the fact that we must also contribute to the 
solution of those problems. 


4 

By itself, the uneven distribution of the white population through- 
out the British Commonwealth is not, as we have seen, an argument 
either for or against a redistribution. It has been, and it still is, both 
a source of strength and a source of weakness, politically, economic- 
ally and in other ways. The problem is to decide whether the result- 
ing weakness outweighs the resulting advantages or vice versa: the 
answer depends on the estimate one makes of the long-run trends — 
not merely the temporary state — of external world conditions. 

Dealing with the problem from the economic point of view, in the 
first place, it is not enough to show that the ‘white’ Dominions are 
among the greatest food exporting countries in the world, that the 
United Kingdom, far from being self-sufficient, is the world’s 
greatest importer of food, and then to draw the obvious conclusion. 
It is an over-simplification to suppose that the choice before us is 
whether to redistribute the population once and for all or to go on 
shipping the food for ever. The undeniable mal-distribution of 
population in terms of food resources may be more than off-set by 
economic and other advantages. Few would deny, in fact, that this 
has been the case in the world conditions of the past hundred years. 
The question is whether, in view of Britain’s changed economic 
position in the world, it will remain the case in future. 

No one who regards it as merely a temporary seizure can appreciate 
the full significance of Great Britain’s economic crisis. It is the result 
of a gradual alteration in Britain’s relative position in a changing 
world economy.! Ever since the 1870s we have been selling less than 
we have needed to buy and paying for the balance by drawing on the 
interest from overseas investment. Until 1931 we continued to lend 
abroad, but we lent less each year than the interest we received from 
previous lending. Since 1931, we have bought so much more abroad 
than we have been able to export that we ceased at that date to be 
a net foreign lender. ‘The recent war enormously aggravated our 
external economic problem, but the problem itself is of long standing. 
In now attempting to achieve a large expansion in exports and at the 
same time hold down our imports we are trying to do more than 
repair the losses of war; we are trying to reverse the tendencies 


1 For a recent and convenient statement of the facts see H. Habbakuk, 
‘Britain’s Changing Economy’, in the Listener, August 12th, p. 233. 
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dominant in our external economic relations for the last 60 or 70 
years.” 

It is the coincidence of increasing population at home and increas- 
ing industrial competition abroad, both of which began to have their 
effect in the 1870s, which has steadily ruined the British economic 
position. The surplus we lent abroad up to 1870 was the result of our 
pioneer development of industrial and commercial processes: there 
was no competition. In the 1870s, as a result of the rapid industrial- 
ization of Germany and the United States, Great Britain began to 
supply a diminishing share of the world’s demands for the products 
of basic industries. The world’s demands continued to expand 
rapidly, however, so that our total exports continued to increase, 
But, at the same time, owing to the increase of Britain’s population 
and the need to import food, our imports began to increase more 
rapidly than our exports. One thing, and one thing only, enabled us 
to support the simultaneous effect of these two trends— the surplus we 
had previously invested abroad and the large and steadily growing 
interest income which resulted. This was, indeed, so great a factor 
in our economic stability that we were able, not only to depend on it 
increasingly to pay our way, but also to continue to invest abroad. 
Our foreign investments reached unprecedented figures in the boom 
years up to 1914. This period, in its turn, produced an exaggerated 
dependence on a few basic and interrelated industries and a resultant 
backwardness in the new industries of the twentieth century. Even 
in the basic industries we began to be inefficient, relative to some of 
our competitors. The war of 1914 not only encouraged all these 
tendencies: it restricted the world demand for the goods in which we 
specialized and produced conditions unfavourable to the continued 
growth of world trade as a whole. The result was the abrupt and 
drastic contraction of world trade in 1930 after which Great Britain 
ceased to be a net foreign lender. But the depression produced only 
a slight and temporary halt in the upward trend of our imports, for 
population and food requirements continued to increase. The 
result was a further increased dependence on our investment income, 
until this was shattered by the Second World War. And now we live 
by aids and loans. 

In this process, over 70 years, Britain has carried, in conditions 
of increasing world industrial competition, a population which would 
normally have been supportable only if almost a monopoly of the 
world’s industry had been retained. That she was able to do so while 
not possessing such a monopoly was due to a third element in the 
situation: the investments abroad which had themselves resulted 
from the industrial monopoly of an earlier and less populated 


1H. Habbakuk, ‘Britain’s Changing Economy’, in the Listener, August 12th, 
p. 233. 
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Britain. It is safe to say that the extraordinary conditions which per- 
mitted us to build up the investments abroad will never return. 
Industrial monopoly can never be regained: more, not less, of the 
world is being industrialized. And it is becoming increasingly clear 
that, to support a population of our size, mere competitive efficiency 
in industry is not enough, though it need not be supposed that this 
cannot be achieved. To put the situation in other words: ‘Gone are 
the days when it was possible to exchange the products of one or two 
hours’ industrial labour for 100 or more agricultural hours’ labour. 
The conception of an almost entirely industrial country changing its 
industrial products for food is also a thing of the past.’? 

The population remains. It is true that it will soon begin to decline 
of itself; but that is offset by a higher age-distribution and higher 
standards of living than those which obtained in the nineteenth 
century. Even though it made a most cautious approach to the 
problem, a recent report concluded* that large-scale emigration from 
this country was a scheme which would ‘gain in force if it becomes 
clear that Britain’s position in international trade has changed per- 
manently for the worse’. But Britain’s position has already been 
changing for the worse for over 70 years; and the chances for Great 
Britain’s economic future, in the light of the trends that have been at 
work in those 70 years, suggest that the scheme already has force 
enough. 

It assumes a particular relevance when it is remembered that the 
size of our population and of our food imports is the dominant 
factor in our economic situation. Great Britain is the greatest of 
food-importers at a time when changes in the world economy have 
created conditions adverse to food-importing countries. Food is the 
greatest item in our import figures in the balance-of-trade crisis. 
If all these factors are taken together, their cumulative effect is such 
that — although no reliable estimates have yet been worked out — a 
10 per cent reduction in the size of our population would certainly 
permit a far greater reduction in the total of our imports. 

There are two ways of meeting a crisis of the magnitude of that 
which is upon us. One is to attempt to reverse the long-term economic 
tendencies — or to wait in the hope that they will reverse themselves. 
The other is to accept the fact that the economic situation has changed 
irrevocably and to see what adjustments ought to be made in view of 
that fact. There is something to be said for both, and more, perhaps, 
for the former if it offers a reasonable probability of success. If it 
does not, however, the second course must be considered. If there is 
an element of doubt about it, a combination of both courses has at 

1Sir John Russell at the recent British Association meeting, reported in the 


Observer, September 12th, 1948. 
*PEP., p. &. 
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least as much to be said for it as complete reliance on a gamble. Some 
would go so far as to say that we cannot succeed in the attempt we 
are now making to reverse the tendencies that have been at work since 
1870. But not even the most optimistic observer, who is not obtuse 
as well, would go so far in the other direction as confidently to 
predict that we can. It is impossible to avoid a suspicion that we 
may fail. If only from the point of view of Great Britain’s economic 
future, the time has surely come for the implications of migration to 
the ‘white’ Dominions to be examined in detail and discussed by the 
Commonwealth Governments. 


5 

The strategic argument in favour of emigration to the Dominions 
also seems to have logic, at least, on its side; not because decentraliza- 
tion is desirable in itself, but because the present centralization of 
war-potential within the Commonwealth, whatever its advantages, 
has now become militarily unsound. 

The British Commonwealth and Empire is certainly vast geo- 
graphically, and it represents an enormous organization in which 
power is being increasingly decentralized. But the experience of 
two world wars has shown that its capacity for concerted action is, 
nevertheless, far greater than would appear from the loose links that 
bind it together in peace-time. Although political power within this 
family of nations has been progressively decentralized, and even 
though twentieth-century strategy must postulate total war, the 
continued centralization of so much of the war-potential of the 
Commonwealth in one small corner of the whole, far from becoming 
an anachronism, would still have remained strategically sound — 
and the source of enormous advantages in time of war — if that small 
corner, which is Great Britain, could have retained the ability to 
defend itself and the power of initiative. 

Unfortunately, as a result of the revolution in warfare created by 
the development of air-power and of the atom bomb, Great Britain 
will be without this ability and this power in any future war. The 
British Navy and the English Channel can no longer provide that 
advantage for defence which we used to possess. We can no longer, 
once war has begun, maintain ourselves in sufficient safety, for a 
sufficient length of time, to be able to act as an arsenal, or as the 
planning headquarters, for eventual victory. 

So far as can be seen, the British Chiefs of Staff, as well as the 
Dominion Governments, have reached the conclusion that the 
formidable defence problems of the atomic age could best be over- 
come by redistributing the war-potential — and therefore the popu- 
lation — of the Commonwealth; by moving a substantial part of the 
man-power and the industries of the United Kingdom to the Domin- 
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ions. At the meetings between the Prime Ministers of Great Britain 
and the Dominions in April and May, 1946, the Chiefs of Staff appear 
to have put forward plans for implementing such a redistribution. 
They pointed out? that ‘industrial and scientific resources, as well as 
skilled manpower, are largely concentrated in Britain, the most 
vulnerable target to atomic weapons of any of the Great Powers... 
The Commonwealth, on the other hand, is the most widely dispersed 
of the world’s political groups, and offers incomparable opportunities 
for the redistribution of vulnerable industries and stocks and for the 
posting and training of military, naval and air formations. .. .’ 

It is obvious that reorganization on such a scale would take time; 
at the meetings referred to it was ‘evident ... that the main burden 
of Commonwealth defence ... would still fall, for many years to 
come, on this country...’* Itis with its merits as a long-term policy 
that we must be concerned. It is almost equally obvious that the 
degree of dispersal that has to be envisaged would carry with it 
serious strategical disadvantages. What has to be considered is not 
whether it would be strategically sound, in and for itself, but whether 
the dangers of continuing as we are in changed conditions, which 
have been sufficient to force this matter upon the attention of the 
Chiefs of Staff, are also so great that dispersal, with its admitted 
disadvantages, is a preferable policy. We are concerned with its 
merits as the most sensible policy in the circumstances, and not as a 
sovereign remedy. In strategy, and in politics, there are no sovereign 
remedies. 

With these qualifications in mind, it is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that the redistribution of population and resources within 
the Commonwealth would be: the most logical and sensible strategy 
for the future, both in the interests of Great Britain herself and of the 
Commonwealth as a whole. It would be consistent with the inevit- 
able process of decentralization which has long been taking place. 
It would accord with the determination of the Dominions to become, 
in any case, industrialized nations. It would reduce the dangerous 
dependence of the whole Commonwealth in war-time upon this 
highly vulnerable island. It would be the most obvious way of 
recognizing that the safety of Great Britain herself depends more than 
ever upon the combined strength and power for action of the group 
of countries with which she has special affinities, and of which the 
capacity for concerted action in emergencies can be assumed. And, 
no less important than these considerations, a reduction in the total 
population — and the population density — of this country is perhaps 
the only way of reducing to manageable proportions the problem of 
civil defence against atomic weapons. 

The logic of the policy of dispersal is admitted even by those who 

1See The Times, April 27th, 1946. 2 Ibid. 
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are opposed to its adoption as the basis for our future strategy. If 
Brinley Thomas? may be taken as an example of this school of thought, 
it appears to take refuge in the belief that ‘wisdom sometimes con- 
sists of inconsistency’. It overlooks the point we have tried to 
establish, that we must be concerned with the merits of this course as 
the best strategy available in the circumstances and not as a sovereign 
and inherently wise remedy for our strategic problems. And it 
produces largely irrelevant arguments to explain why dispersal, 
though logical, is unsound or unnecessary. 

His arguments are, first, that emigration must be spontaneous and 
would therefore bear most heavily on the youth of the country: its 
effects, like those of war-losses, would thus be felt for many a decade. 
Secondly, when men move overseas there is a tendency for money to 
go with them, and a constant leakage of capital in the coming years 
would be harmful to the country. Thirdly, the inevitable efflux of 
technicians and managers would have a detrimental effect on the 
country’s efficiency. Fourthly, if, because of atomic bombs, it would 
be a good thing for ten million of us to go, then it would be better 
still for all of us to go. Fifthly, Britain would cease to be the pivotal 
link, which has been the essential strength of the Commonwealth in 
war, if she became much smaller than she is. And, finally, the disper- 
sal plan takes too small a canvas, forgetting that our destiny is bound 
up with that of the United States, the Commonwealth and western 
Europe. For the first three reasons, he argues, dispersal would be 
economically disastrous. Britain would become the depressed area 
of the Commonwealth, prematurely aged, struggling under a crip- 
pling load of debt. She would ‘have to abdicate the leadership of the 
western European democracies and live on the charity of the 
English-speaking world. It is not much comfort to John Bull to have 
to become a chronic invalid in order that his children overseas should 
live happily ever after’. For the fourth and fifth reasons, dispersal 
would be strategically unsound. For the last reason given, dispersal 
is unnecessary. 

Taking the first three reasons together, it should be pointed out 
that they depend for their validity on the utterly erroneous assump- 
tion that there are only two ways in which strategic dispersal could 
be carried out: by the rigidly planned transplantation over a period 
of years of a whole cross-section of the population, or by large-scale 
promotion of spontaneous emigration. If this assumption is made 
one must agree with Brinley Thomas that the latter would be 
the only practicable alternative. If the only alternatives were the 
dictatorial methods of the police state or complete Jaisser-faire the 
choice would have to be with /aisser-faire. It would then be legitim- 
ate to argue that, because, as a result of spontaneous emigration in 

1 Op. cit. 
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1928, 90 per cent of the men and 84 per cent of the women who left 
the country were between the ages of 18 and 45, a similar drain on the 
youth of the country would occur once more and on a much larger 
scale; that money would drain away with them; that the emigrants 
would contain a dangerously high proportion of the skilled and 
managerial classes. But these are not the only alternative methods 
by which the policy of dispersal could be put into effect. To assume 
that they were would be unnecessary at any time: in this age of 
planning the assumption is nothing short of special pleading. Many 
aspects of our lives are, in any case, already controlled — from the 
currency which we may take abroad to the whole economic organi- 
zation of the State. The fundamental problem which faces us has 
long been recognized: to reach a compromise between the need for 
controls and the preservation of freedom. Our political controversies 
concern, not the necessity for, but the nature of, the controls which 
already exist or are suggested. In these circumstances it is ridiculous 
to claim that we who are controlled at home — and may be further 
dragooned as we make increasingly desperate attempts to solve our 
economic crisis by our present methods — may not be controlled in 
any way as emigrants. 

In fact, some regulation of the flow of emigrants, and constructive 
measures to control the economic consequences for this country, 
would be indispensable elements in the policy of dispersal. By arrange- 
ment between the United Kingdom Government and the Govern- 
ments of the Dominions it would have to be ensured that a fair cross- 
section of the population, old and young, working and dependent, 
skilled and unskilled, took part in the emigration; and steps would 
have to be taken to adjust the financial and other economic relation- 
ships between the Dominions and Great Britain in accordance with 
the movement of population, so that serious economic consequences 
were avoided. There is no justification for the view that it would 
prove impossible to make such arrangements. There is no reason 
whatever for assuming that, if they were made, they would result in 
an unacceptable limitation of the freedom of the individual or, indeed, 
in any greater restriction of that freedom than is already accepted as 
a necessity. Nor, if the arrangements were made, are there any 
grounds for thinking that they could not prevent the development of 
economic disaster for this country. The danger which exists is, on 
the contrary, the possibility that no arrangements of this sort will be 
concluded. Haphazard and spontaneous emigration, which it is the 
Government’s present policy to permit, which is already consider- 
able and which, if the waiting-lists of the Dominion Offices are 
anything to go by, will swell to formidable proportions as more 
transport facilities become available—and especially if economic 
conditions in this country do not improve — might then have, in the 
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long run, the disastrous economic effects which Brinley Thomas 
rightly claims for it. 

In view of the numbers of those already wishing to emigrate, 
it is difficult to take at all seriously the cry against ‘compulsion’ 
and the indignation that will be raised about ‘intolerable interference 
with personal freedom of choice’. If the matter is to be discussed at 
this level, it could equally well be argued that a good proportion of 
the people of this country are already suffering interference with their 
personal liberty by being prevented from emigrating. The question 
is, however, less simple than this. Emigration will depend in the last 
resort on the personal decisions of individuals, whatever attempt at 
regulation may be made. These personal decisions are far too com- 
plex to be understood in terms of freedom or compulsion. They are 
open to influence through the provision of genuine attractions or 
deterrents; and there is nothing unusual or inherently illegitimate in 
regulating the movement of people in this way. The regulation that 
would be necessary if the policy of dispersal were adopted could be 
achieved by the provision of positive projects in the Dominions, by 
the establishment of equally positive deterrents operating against 
emigration and by the creation of conditions by which the attractions 
and deterrents would influence genuinely personal decisions. Such 
devices as quotas classified by ages or trades and orders forbidding 
movements could be avoided to a very large extent. 

Even if economic disaster were the inevitable consequence of a 
policy of dispersal, which is far from being proved, it is still per- 
missible to suggest that the threat of it is out of place in a strategic 
argument. In particular, it is unfortunate that Brinley Thomas 
should have claimed that the effects of emigration on the youth of 
the country would be similar to the effects of the two world wars. 
When discussing strategy one has to assume the future outbreak of 
war: without this assumption, strategy would be devoid of content. 
It might not be ‘much comfort to John Bull to have to become a 
chronic invalid . . .” because of emigration. But it would be even less 
comfort to him, no action having been taken in advance, in spite of 
the vulnerability of this island, if he lost in the next war more of his 
youth by bomb-attack than he would have done by emigration, and 
if he discovered at the same time that, by retaining all his population, 
he had seriously jeopardized the chances of providing adequate civil 
defence for most of it. 

Brinley Thomas is on more relevant ground when he argues that 
dispersal would be strategically unsound. His first reason for this 
view — that, if it were good that some should emigrate, it were better 
still if we all went — may be dismissed as being illogical and un- 
helpful and as leading nowhere, except to an entirely unpracticable 
suggestion. His second reason — that the Commonwealth would lose 
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its centre and Great Britain its pivotal position — is a much sounder 
strategic argument. It has already been admitted that much would be 
lost, in terms of advantage and efficiency in war, if this development 
occurred. But Brinley Thomas exaggerates this danger. Even if 20 
million people — a larger number than would need to be considered 
— emigrated from this country and were spread in proportion between 
only three of the Dominions — Canada, Australia and New Zealand 
— Great Britain would still remain the centre of gravity for the Com- 
monwealth even in terms of size of population. We should still have 
30 millions while even Canada and Australia would have no more 
than 20. Our primacy would not be affected, apart altogether from 
those considerations of seniority and history, of sentiment and geo- 
graphical position, on which it is much more securely established. 
If the Commonwealth is to lose its centre, and Great Britain her 
special place, this is much more likely to occur from the vulnerability 
of this island in war than from the amount of emigration which could 
reasonably take place in the next 70 or 80 years. And, while it must 
be agreed that a dispersal policy would raise new problems of 
co-ordination and control, we shall not escape these problems by 
refusing to countenance the policy of dispersal. Whether or not 
emigration and decentralization take place on a large scale, the 
vulnerability of Great Britain alone makes it essential that the Com- 
monwealth Governments should prepare alternative channels of 
co-ordination, and perhaps an alternative centre, in readiness for a 
future war. 

The final argument is that dispersal is strategically unnecessary 
because our destiny is bound up with that of the United States and of 
western Europe. Put in plainer terms, this amounts to saying that 
we need to do nothing about the admittedly increased strategic 
weakness of Great Britain except to take comfort in the fact that we 
can always depend on the United States and on western Europe. 
Apart from the unwelcome consequences of being dependent in this 
sense, this argument fails to recognize a fundamental strategic truth. 
If we are dependent in global warfare upon the United States and 
upon an efficiently organized western Europe, the United States and 
western Europe are equally dependent in the same circumstances 
upon Great Britain and the Commonwealth. More, perhaps, than 
on anything else, Western strategy as a whole depends upon whether 
or not Great Britain and the Commonwealth are themselves strategic- 
ally prepared and efficiently co-ordinated against the possibility of 
another war. The policy of dispersal appears, on military grounds, 
to be the most effective, if not the only, method by which this state 
of efficiency can be achieved. It is the duty of Great Britain and the 
Commonwealth to give it every consideration. It is also in their own 
interests that they should do so. 

D 
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The economic condition of Great Britain and the problem of 
future strategy are well-worn themes. Together, they have provided 
almost all the arguments for or against Commonwealth migration 
ever since the end of the war, when this subject achieved a new signi- 
ficance. That this has been the case in Britain is not surprising; they 
both provide arguments which assess the merits of migration accord- 
ing to whether or not it would be a solution of Britain’s difficulties, 
What is more surprising, and also more gratifying, is that comment 
on migration in the Dominions has similarly concentrated on these 
two themes and has also tended to judge the merits of a migration 
policy in the light of the problems which now face this country. 
There is, however, another point of view from which the subject 
should be approached. We have to consider more than the future of 
Great Britain. The future of the Commonwealth as a whole is of 
equal importance, and no discussion of Commonwealth migration 
would be complete which failed to take this wider factor into account. 

There can be no doubt that the interests of the ‘white’ Dominions 
would be furthered by large-scale immigration from the United 
Kingdom. That they concentrate, as we do, in their discussion of the 
subject, on the future of Great Britain, need not blind us to the fact 
that their own interests are at stake; and that they realize this is clear 
from the determination with which their Governments and publics 
have pressed for a migration policy. Biologically, economically and 
culturally, the individual Dominions would clearly gain if such a 
policy were adopted. 

The United Kingdom is the greatest robber of fertility the world 
has ever known. In buying the produce of the new lands of the 
Dominions, it buys their fertility too. The continued export of bio- 
logically produced materials from any land inevitably despoils that 
land of soil fertility. A simple example is that pastures in New 
Zealand are deficient of the phosphates which have been carried to 
the United Kingdom in the carcasses of sheep. ‘ Notwithstanding all 
the drugs and medicines of modern science, the New World shows 
signs of growing prematurely senile. The Old World has sucked the 
life blood which the New World has gladly given ...’1 ‘Notwith- 
standing the huge individual yields that are obtainable with improved 
varieties, fertilizers and mechanization, average crop yields are fall- 
ing.’? Thetransport of people is biologically far sounder than the con- 
tinued transport of foodstuffs. In the interests of the future of the 
Dominions, as well as on account of the present and profound 
maladjustment between increasing world population and the bio- 


1 Jacks and Whyte, The Rape of the Earth, 1939, p. 283, 
9 Ibid., p. 282, 
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logical environment, the case for scattering the population of the 
British Isles is very strong; for that population is the arch-importer 
of biologically produced materials and hence the arch-despoiler of 
fertility in the ‘white’ Dominions, the U.S.A. and the Argentine. 
From the economic point of view there can be no doubt that the 
development of the Dominions is held up by the fact that they are 
under-populated, as well as by the fact that their economy is too 
narrowly based on the export of food and raw materials. It is true 
that Australia is relatively highly urbanized. But even Australia is no 
exception to the general rule that the population of the ‘white’ 
Dominions is too small for industrialization at the required rate, for 
a balanced exploitation of their resources, for the transfer to wider 
and sounder economic structures. And it must not be forgotten that, 
if the external factor of immigration is not allowed to operate, their 
populations, already too small, will in due course begin to decrease. 
Their relatively low population density has a similar effect in the 
cultural and academic fields. If we take the Dominion Universities 
as an illustration, the difficulties which stand in the way of their 
cultural development can be clearly shown. Theattraction of research 
workers from the Dominions to this country and the U.S.A. is well 
known. The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Melbourne has 
announced that ‘the resulting adverse balance of trade in brains has 
been causing concern for some time past’.t No one would wish to 
reduce the outward flow from the Dominions; but there are forceful 
arguments for developing a trade in the opposite direction and for 
reducing that feeling of isolation in Dominion Universities which has 
been rated as ‘the greatest single obstacle to that real progress which 
we all desire.’* This feeling will not be overcome by single, individual 
exchanges. It could only be offset by a large-scale movement of 
potential students as well as of university staff. Canada provides an 
example of another danger with which the Dominion Universities are 
beset. The pressure of social and industrial requirements and the 
absence of a long tradition are producing the danger that ‘our 
institutions of learning may become professional and technical 
institutions, rather than centres of humane studies from which there 
may emanate an interpretation of the values which count for worth- 
while living ... No greater service can be rendered to Canadian 
education ... than that the interchange of students, scholars and 
ideas be made as complete as may be between Canada and Great 
Britain.’* Here again the dispersal of our cultural tradition into the 
Commonwealth, by which alone the milking of Canadian brains for 


1J. D. G. Medley, ‘The Universities of Australia’, in Universities Quarterly, 
Il, 2, p. 151. 

2 Tbid. 

*R.C. Wallace, ‘Canadian Universities’, in Universities Quarterly, I, 1, p. 48. 
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United States and British Universities can be overcome, could only 
be achieved by emigration on a considerable scale. 

Evidence of difficulties similar to those encountered by the 
Universities may be found in other professions and all branches of the 
arts. Everywhere the cultural attraction is at present outward from 
the Dominions. This should be a reminder that the question of 
migration must be regarded as a general cultural question as well 
as under particular headings. The people who would go would take 
their lives with them; not only their productive skill and, perhaps, 
their portion of the national debt, but also their recreations, their 
tastes and demands in literature and the arts, their habits of life, 
their moral values, the modest share of the British cultural tradition 
which they have inherited. Emigration would create an invaluable 
opportunity for the development of the cultural life of the Dominions 
and of the Commonwealth as a whole. 

It would also lead to the establishment of deeper and more numer- 
ous ties between the white populations of the Commonwealth, 
offsetting the consequences of continuous political decentralization 
and providing what may some day be seen to be the indispensable 
background for healthy political evolution in the years to come. 


7 

It need cause no surprise that the implications of an emigration 
policy for the future of the Dominions and the Commonwealth as a 
whole have so far received scant attention in Great Britain. Opinion 
and policy here are both inevitably concentrated on immediate and 
domestic problems. For this same reason, however, its implications 
for this country, especially with reference to the economic crisis and 
to our future strategy, cannot have been ignored by the Government, 
any more than they have been neglected in public discussion of the 
subject. It is clear, in fact, that the Government has considered the 
merits of a policy which would encourage emigration and that it has 
decided against it. Our present economic policy is based on the 
completely opposite course, discouraging emigration and encourag- 
ing immigration. Any recommendations which may have been put 
forward by the Chiefs of Staff for strategic dispersal have clearly 
been overruled, except in limited and special directions such as the 
concentration of the Commonwealth’s rocket research in Australia. 

One would like to think that the Government could not have taken 
these decisions, and could not continue to enforce them, if weighty 
and valid reasons had not been produced in their favour. It must 
be assumed, indeed, that this is the case. But the most disheartening 
thing about the present situation is that, if this is the case, no evidence 
has been released which would make us think so. From any analysis 
of the public statements and explanations of the Government’s 
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present policy, the suspicion inevitably emerges that, economically 
and strategically, it is not what it should be. All too often it appears 
to be a muddle of pious hopes and desperate incantations; the last 
effort of Ministers and experts, of all those who have to be continuous 
and insistent in the advocacy of short-term measures, to solve our 
problems within the framework to which they and the country as a 
whole have been accustomed; the work of minds content to accept, 
or afraid to challenge, such inadequate and sometimes spurious 
arguments as those which we have quoted and attempted to analyse 
in connection with our future strategy. Nothing is said to destroy 
the steadily growing conviction that the Cabinet has forgotten that 
itis the business of statesmanship to challenge the existing framework; 
that it is the duty of Government to look to strategy as well as to 
tactics. 

If this conviction is unfounded, it would be easy to make that 
clear. It would be easy to explain the grounds on which emigration 
is not encouraged, and to show that they are adequate. Instead, 
however, His Majesty’s Government not only does not inform us on 
this question; it appears positively to resent and discourage its 
ventilation. 

There are, no doubt, many reasons for this. To discuss emigration, 
let alone to promote it, might well seem to any Government to 
border too closely on a confession of failure, with all the political 
consequences of such a gesture. There must also be present the 
feeling, expressed already by Mr Churchill, that to encourage 
emigration would be to encourage that defeatism and lack of 
patriotism which must, at all costs, be counter-acted in our con- 
temporary difficulties. The very difficulty of initiating such a policy, 
competing as it would with the short-term recommendations which 
are so desperately propounded, and involving the most difficult 
problems in its implementation, must act as a deterrent. And not less 
important, if less conscious than these other considerations, is the 
fact that it is not in the nature of Government to promote, or even to 
condone, what is felt to be a derogation of its powers. 

Some reflection on these arguments suggests that while they 
explain the Government’s attitude — as well as the silence of the 
Opposition — they do not justify it. A refusai to investigate facts is 
in any case unjustifiable. A recognition of the facts need not be 
a confession of failure. Emigration, if it were found to be desirable, 
need not be a defeatist policy: furthered in collaboration with the 
Dominion Governments, it could, instead, be the admirable grasping 
of political opportunity and the promotion of twentieth-century 
Commonwealth evolution on the soundest lines. And as for the 
difficulties of implementing such a policy, they should be a challenge, 
and not a deterrent, to its thorough investigation. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


L. A. ZANDER: Dostoevsky. Translated from the Russian by Natalie Duddington. 
S.C.M. Press, 10s, net. 


A number of fresh books on Dostoevsky have appeared lately, both in Russia 
and this country, but Professor Zander’s study is none the less welcome on this 
account. It is entirely different from the standard biographies of the great 
Russian novelist. Professor Zander is concerned less with Dostoevsky the literary 
artist and political prophet than with another, highly important side of Dos- 
toevsky’s creative genius: his attitude to the problem of Good, to the Deity. 
It is a subject which a reader of Dostoevsky cannot overlook. At the same time, 
it raises questions of a transcendental order to which a layman must find it hard 
to find an answer without the guidance of an expert theologian. Readers of 
Dostoevsky’s novels will therefore be grateful to Professor Zander for the 
scholarship and insight with which he has set out to explore the metaphysical 
depths of his religious thought. 

‘All his life,’ we read, ‘Dostoevsky strove to give a concrete picture of the 
good, ‘‘to create a majestic, holy and positive character’’. He considered this ‘‘an 
achievement essential for himself’’, and worked at it with unfailing perseverance, 
consistently trying to embody the idea in a whole series of images; Arcady 
Dolgoruky, Prince Myshkin and Alyosha Karamazov are among those passionate 
seekers of the good.’ In one of the noblest passages of his book, Professor 
Zander examines the symbolic meaning of the tragedy of Nastasya Filippovna 
and Prince Myshkin, the central figures of Dostoevsky’s sublime but enigmatic 
novel The Idiot. In the features of Nastasya Filippovna, he sees ‘the Eternal 
Feminine, the Soul of man and of the world, captive, suffering and longing for her 
deliverer’. From the abyss of pain and degradation, there arises her desperate 
cry, her longing for the Saviour and the Bridegroom. Should we not see in her 
the personification of tormented and sinful mankind, seeking the Redeemer in 
anguish and repentance? And who is this Saviour but Myshkin himself, Myshkin 
the humble epileptic — the image of Christ reviled and tortured on earth, of the 
Messiah ‘despised and rejected of men’? 

In treating this and other problems connected with Dostoevsky’s religious 
outlook, good use has been made of the writings of Father Sergius Bulgakov. 
Professor Zander seems also to owe something to Mochulsky’s well-known book 
on Dostoevsky, which contains a detailed discussion of the myth of Myshkin 
and Nastasya. 

It is possible that the author’s frequent use of philosophical terminology of a 
rather abstruse kind, which has evidently been scrupulously preserved by the 
translator, may prove a source of some little difficulty to the layman, to whom 
such a book as this must inevitably be largely addressed. Nevertheless, it is a 
work which no admirer of Dostoevsky’s art should neglect, for it contributes a 
wealth of profound ideas which cannot fail to increase our appreciation of one 


of the world’s great writers. 
D. M. LANG 


JEAN BABELON: Charles-Quint. Paris 1947. 


In this contribution to the series Epoques et visages published by Editions 
SEFI, the Conservateur of the Cabinet des Médailles presents to the reading 
public a pleasing study which skilfully avoids both the Scylla of pedestrianism 
and the Charybdis of pretentiousness on one or other of which most writers on 
the Emperor Charles V are usually in danger of shipwreck. M Babelon manages 
to bring out the central importance of Charles’s role in European history in an 
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easily understood way, while delineating the lines of his personality so as to give 
the reader the impression of having achieved a fairly close acquaintance with 
the reserved, lantern-jawed Hapsburg. The truth is that Charles was not really a 
very interesting character. He was a capable, sensible, hard-working man in a 
position that called for genius. The antithesis between his position and his 
personality needs no stressing. M Babelon implies rather than emphasizes it. 
He is at his best on the more domestic and social aspects of his subject; some of 
the political chapters tail off a little inconclusively, more so even than the facts 
warrant. The treatment of the great religious and ecclesiastical issues which the 
Emperor had to face is throughout weak, if not perfunctory, except where 
Charles’s own personal piety is concerned. How far did this man-of-destiny 
marqué, with his curious palimpsest of rationalities, see himself as a man with a 
mission? How far was he really influenced or motivated, at different periods, by 
high-flown idealism concerning his out-worn Imperial office? What were the 
stages Of his progressive disillusionment? These are perhaps the central pro- 
blems of Charles’s personal evolution. Towards their solution M Babelon’s 
agreeably written sketch is not without its contribution. The illustrations add 
greatly to the book, from the attractive, revealing family of Maximilian I by 
Striegel, to the drawing ‘d’aprés la momie de Charles-Quint’ made by Rico y 
Ortega when the Royal Tombs at the Escorial were opened in 1872. The usual 
Titians are reproduced, and there are some interesting medallions, but perhaps 
the gem of all is the beautiful, appealing ‘Jeaune la Folle’ by the ‘Maitre de la 
Légende de Sainte Madeleine’. 
H. O. EveNNETT 


R. F. MCNnegEILE: Christianity in Southern Fenland. Bowes and Bowes, 12s. 6d. net. 


The contribution of parish clergymen to the study of local history and anti- 
quities is a bright page in the book of English scholarship. Unhappily it is also 
a tradition which, in our generation, seems to be on the wane. If only for that 
reason we would be inclined to welcome this study of local ecclesiastical history 
from the pen of the Rector of Bluntisham. 

However, ‘local ecclesiastical history’ is an inadequate description of Mr 
McNeile’s canvas. He has sketched in a background of general church history 
which is adequate without being obtrusive. Against it he has set the history of the 
churches in Cambridgeshire and the Isle down to the Restoration. There is, 
moreover, nothing narrow or sectarian about this history. His excursions into 
the history of Nonconformity are not the least interesting of his pages. And, as 
it ought to do, if only because Cambridge colleges had so many local benefices 
in their gift, the history of the University plays a large and varied part in the 
story of Christianity in the southern Fenland. 

Certainly, Mr McNeile’s treatment of his matter is ‘popular’; he fears in 
advance that scholars will be critical. It is indeed true that there are many 
statements which might be questioned; but one is less inclined to quarrel with 
Mr McNeile over them than with generations of Cambridge scholars. Especially 
in the early periods, he has had to rely upon monastic chronicles, the veracity 
of which was often tempered by imagination, if not by the more mundane 
desire to provide spurious or supernatural support to doubtful title deeds. 
Scholarly edition and criticism of local records is in general, unhappily, one of the 
demands which the county has made upon the university without response. 
Until this has been met the task undertaken by Mr McNeile and others like him 
will be a far harder one than they have any right to expect. 

No doubt there are other criticisms. We might wish that the architectural 
history of a few selected parish churches had received more detailed and con- 
nected treatment to give the general reader material pegs upon which to hang the 
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story; and that place names had always been given in a modern dress (‘Baburgh’ 
on p. 151, for instance, is presumably Babraham; but one cannot be quite sure), 
But these things should not prevent enjoyment of a modest and pleasantly 
written little book, marked, we might add, by something of that wit which Mr 
McNeile admires in Fuller. The description of a certain college in the seventeenth 
century by two women Quakers is at least worthy of quotation. Its members 
were anti-Christs; their college was a Cage of Unclean Birds and a Synagogue 
of Satan. The poor women, we regret to say, were whipped in the market place, 
E, MILLER 


Otro KarreR: St Francis of Assisi, the Legends and Lauds, translated by 
N. Wydenbruck. Sheed and Ward, 15s. net. 


St Francis is perhaps best known to the majority of his admirers from the 
Fioretti (the Little Flowers) and the frescoes of Giotto: and the tradition that he 
should be interpreted to the modern world through the eyes of medieval artists 
is doubly fortunate, for the thirteenth and fourteenth century lives and legends 
are in the main attractive and excellent, while the modern biographies, though 
sometimes attractive, are very imperfect. ‘Here, for the first time’, the editor of 
this book informs us, ‘the most beautiful of the old legends concerning St 
Francis of Assisi are brought together’, and the claim is largely justified. It 
contains lengthy extracts in translation from all the most important early sources 
for his life; from the Legend of the Three Companions, the two Lives by Thomas 
of Celano, the writings of brother Leo and the other companions of the saint, 
the Legenda Maior of St Bonaventure, the Fioretti and St Francis’s own Opuscula, 
Such a collection, then, might promise better than any of its predecessors to 
introduce to historian and general reader alike the most popular of the medieval 
saints. 

To some extent this book fulfils its promise: it is of reasonable length and 
pleasantly produced; it exploits all the most suitable sources; the translation is 
attractive and readable, and sufficiently accurate for the purpose. But a collection 
of this kind requires a discerning commentary, for the extracts are not of equal 
value, and their historical context, reliability and the like must be expounded if 
the reader is to understand what they have to contribute to a general picture of 
St Francis. Such a commentary is particularly necessary since, perhaps inevit- 
ably, so great a proportion of the book is given up to the Fioretti — a late and 
difficult source, however great its charm and deserved its popularity — and so 
little space allotted to St Francis’s own writings and to the earliest and least 
tendentious life, the Vita Prima of Thomas of Celano. It is therefore peculiarly 
unfortunate that the commentaries provided by Dr Karrer should be uniformly 
unreliable, mistaken in their general outlook, and inaccurate in detail. 

The editor’s failure in small matters can be well illustrated from his biblio- 
graphy, where he quotes Fr Cuthbert’s life, written originally in English and 
the best modern biography to date, in the German translation; the inadequacy 
of his general view of the saint by his suggestion (p. 273) that the Testament 
‘constitutes St Francis’s last farewell to the Lady Poverty, the mystic bride of his 
life-long love’. It would seem from this palpable absurdity and many like it that 
a Catholic editor and a Catholic publisher are here engaged in the strange task 
of perpetuating the Protestant and Romantic caricature of one of the most 
Catholic of the great medieval saints. 

I have criticized the book severely, and it has many glaring defects. But it 
contains with all its faults a fine selection from the early literature concerning St 
Francis, a selection offering the best introduction known to me to a literature 
which provides a unique combination of spiritual wisdom, charm and historical 
accuracy, C. N. L, BROOKE 
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P. T. ForsyTH: The Justification of God. Latimer House, 10s. 6d. net. 
G. O. GRIFFITH: The Theology of P. T. Forsyth. Lutterworth Press, 6s. net. 


P. T. Forsyth was born in 1848 and died in 1921. This fact of itself would make 
his writings noteworthy. When others were responding to the challenge of Ger- 
man Higher Criticism with a dogmatic fundamentalism or an undogmatic 
liberalism, he was critical and catholic. When others were adapting the Gospel 
to an Hegelian idealism, for him the Gospel was the keystone of any possible 
Christian philosophy. When others were preaching evolution, progress, incarn- 
ation and the coming kingdom of man, he preached the need for redemption from 
moral evil and the kingdom of God already established on the Cross. Conse- 
quently, when the Great War shattered the illusion of a religion of culture, others 
confessed a broken faith and an ineffectual God, but Forsyth saw the war as a 
corollary of God’s holiness. 

In The Justification of God Forsyth faces the problem of evil in the shape of 
the question: ‘How reconcile belief in God with such historical calamities as the 
war?’ He attempts a theodicy by posing in effect two preliminary questions: (1) 
What sort of God do you believe in? (2) How do you arrive at this belief? His 
thesis is that ‘the site of revelation and the solution of history is to be found, not 
in the moral order of the world, but in its moral crisis, tragedy, and great divine 
commedia; not even in the conscience, but in its Christ and His Cross’ (p. 16), 

(1) For Forsyth the moral relationship between God and man is basic, but the 
key-note is the ‘holiness’ of God. God is just as well as loving, Judge as well as 
Father, whose forgiveness of human sin necessitates judgment and atonement. 
Man is sinful, and holiness, in redeeming man, must judge his sin. Historical 
crises are a part of this judgment. So, pre-eminently, is the Cross. 

This concept of holiness is more adequate than Otto’s in so far as it claims to 
be ethical throughout. It emphasizes the austerity of the divine love, and so is a 
needed retort to not uncommon ideas of the divine grandfatherliness. But when 
Forsyth says that ‘you can go behind love to holiness, but behind holiness you 
cannot go’ (The Theology of P. T. Forsyth, p. 100), and speaks of ‘a Cross holier 
than love itself’ (p. 218) or of the holiness of the Son of God as ‘the complete 
separation to the holiness of God the Father’ (p. 169), we need not concur. Love 
remains supreme; but if love is to be moral, it must be holy. 

Is God’s love really all-powerful? Forsyth faces this question (pp. 165 ff.), and 
seems to equate holiness with power, finding in the holiness of the Cross its uni- 
versal power. This is not quite clear, but he seems to mean that if the divine love 
is in fact all-powerful in a sinful world, it must redeem man at its own moral level 
of holiness, and not at some lower non-moral level. Such was the redemption 
effected on the Cross. 

(2) History does not provide its own interpretation, far less any grounds for 
optimism. No attempt to discover a pattern, to infer the future from the past, can 
succeed. Rationalism and humanism come to grief on the rock of moral evil. 
The world is disordered by sin; therefore its order has to be recreated rather than 
discovered. Revelation is redemption. Belief in God as Lord of history can be 
secured only by a response of faith to God’s redemption act in Christ. ‘The 
wedding of man’s conscience and God’s is the great and final theodicy. And that 
took place in the atoning Cross’ (p. 167). 

The Theology of P. T. Forsyth provides us with a brief but good introduction 
to his thought — his relation to Ritschl and Harnack, his Christology, church- 
manship and his more general outlook. Expository rather than critical, it is 
enough to whet our appetite for more, and to assuage this appetite it points us to 
Forsyth’s own books. 

Forsyth’s style is awkward and highly repetitive, and his thought unsystematic. 
Nevertheless he has much to say that is of value today. Of course dialectical 
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materialism looms larger now than evolutionary idealism, but the latter dies a 
slow death. Judgment, crisis, paradox, the Other are words with a familiar if 
unpleasing ring, but Forsyth’s grasp of the moral and personal was so firm that 
judgment was for him always judgment unto salvation, crisis was never severed 
from progress (e.g. p. 189), paradox never degenerated into antinomy, and the 
Other was always our Other. The form of revelation never superseded the content 
of revelation: his was a theology, not of crisis, but of redemption. In fact he was 
an evangelical, catholic and liberal. He urged that the evangelical (= personal?) 
was the truly catholic note rather than the institutional or sacramental, while ‘the 
positive definitive faith to which he attained, he reached and held by no methods 
of obscurantism’ (The Theology of P. T. Forsyth, p. 95). 

We have ignored our own prophets in favour of the noisier ones of other lands 
for too long. 

PETER BAELZ 


H. A. R. Giss: Modern Trends in Islam. The Haskell Lectures in Comparative 
Religion delivered at the University of Chicago in 1945. University of 
Chicago Press. Cambridge University Press, 14s. net. 


Islam is concerned with every aspect of the life of true believers, the social and 
political as well as the moral and religious. In extent the Muslim world runs from 
China to the west coast of Africa and well up into Soviet Russia, containing many 
varieties of peoples with their own opinions and beliefs, some of which have 
scarcely found expression in writing. To have dealt with all that in a brief series 
of lectures would have been impossible and Professor Gibb confines himself to the 
Arabic-speaking (or Arabic-writing) and the Indian realms. The two countries, 
Turkey and Persia, in which political changes in modern times have been most 
spectacular are omitted. To that extent the picture falls short of completeness. 
One of the difficulties, furthermore, faced by any investigator into religious 
change or development in Islam is that few would-be reformers venture openly 
to urge any break with tradition. The cry is ever, ‘Back to the Koran’; and for 
obvious reasons. The close-packed ranks of worshippers in the mosques of even 
sophisticated Cairo indicate that the masses take their religion for granted and 
do not want it touched. They are pre-occupied with other things, chiefly the 
means of getting their daily bread. To the men educated on Western lines, 
especially those whose economic position is somewhat better than that of their 
fathers, the religion of their fathers is a matter of indifference, except when it is 
criticized — and then the resort is to the principle of attack being the best defence. 
The rich and powerful in the Arab and Indian realms want no changes in the 
established order of things. 

Yet Islam manages there as elsewhere to adapt itself, behind a fagade of 
immovable orthodoxy, to changing conditions in the world. Between apologetical 
Muslims defending their faith and coldly analytical non-Muslims, inclined to 
dissect a living thing as though it were a cadaver, Professor Gibb exercises his 
calm judgment. It is no small advantage that he is able to employ his personal 
observation and experience for his elucidation and criticism of the written sources. 

R. Levy 


L. Rapzinowicz and J. W. C. TuRNER: Journal of Criminal Science, Vol. I. 
Macmillan, 15s. net. 


This is the first volume of a journal which the Department of Criminal Science 
in the Law Faculty of the University of Cambridge proposes to publish from 
time to time. It is a parallel publication to the English Studies in Criminal Science, 
and its purpose is to present articles and reports on questions of topical impor- 
tance in the wide field of criminal science. 
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In this volume the editors, Dr L. Radzinowicz and Mr J. W. C. Turner, have 
set themselves a very high standard. The eleven articles cover subjects of great 
importance to police, probation officers, Home Office Administrators, psycholo- 
gists, penologists, to all those who take part in the administration of criminal 
justice, and to all who are interested in the impact of crime on society. 

In a volume of such all-round excellence it is difficult to select individual 
articles for comment. Of special interest, however, is the article on Sexual Crime 
by Sir William Norwood East, M.D., F.R.C.P., formerly H.M. Commissioner for 
Prisons. As the learned author states in his opening words, ‘anyone who attempts 
to approach the subject of sexual crime from the scientific aspect is confronted 
with some difficulty. For criminology has hardly reached the dignity of a 
science and psychiatry is still in its adolescence. Moreover, the subject impinges 
on social morality and religious doctrine and the ordinary man or woman is 
tempted to appraise the viciousness of sexual misconduct in the manner in which 
it personally affronts him rather than by the manner of its social importance, or 
its significance as a spiritual shortcoming’. In his 40-page article Sir William 
examines statistics, causative factors (e.g. biological, physical, psychological), 
sexual crimes and sexual criminals. The attention of all interested in these 
problems should be drawn to his careful conclusions on the treatment of sexual 
offenders at pp. 80-2. 

In his article on ‘The Protection of the Accused’ Mr A. C. L. Morrison, C.8.£., 
draws on his wide experience as a former Senior Chief Clerk of the Metropolitan 
Magistrates Court to suggest ways in which English law may have gone too far 
in the protection of the accused. All will agree with his emphasis on the point 
that the true interests of justice are not served by an abortive investigation 
ending in the acquittal of a guilty man. One wonders, however, whether his 
views are not coloured by his experience with Stipendary Magistrates, who are 
after all judges of high calibre. The general standard of magistrates throughout 
the country cannot in the nature of things be as high as that of the trained 
experts under whom he served, and great care should, therefore, be taken before 
removing safeguards. It is interesting to note too that his suggestions as to 
confessions on page 150 appear to ask for a lower standard in this respect in 
English courts than he is prepared to ask for internationally in Article 6 of 
A Draft Code of Minimum Rules for the Treatment of Persons suspected or 
accused of Crime (at p. 160) — a draft code to which he was a signatory. How- 
ever, the above comments are merely a plea for caution, a plea which Mr Morrti- 
son himself endorses, and this article is most valuable as a study of the ways in 
which our rules of evidence and procedure may possibly be too lenient to the 
accused. 

Professor Taft of the University of Illinois summarizes the whole field of 
sociological research in Criminology in the U.S.A., where a good deal more 
research has taken place than has been possible in this country. He endorses in 
general terms at page 40 Sutherland’s theory as an important part of the explana- 
tion of crime, i.e. that crime is the product of social disorganization and results 
‘from the association of the individual with groups with criminalistic patterns — 
crime fostering crime’. 

A study of a difficult and controversial question is found in Dr J. M. Van 
Bemmelen’s contribution, ‘The Treatment of Political Offenders in some 
European Countries’. The writer, Professor of Criminal Law at the University 
of Leyden, examines a problem from which we were fortunately saved — the 
problem of the punishment by criminal sanctions of political offenders, the 
quislings and fifth columnists which the last war threw up on the continent of 
Europe. The magnitude of the problem can be appreciated when we hear that 
over a million people were in prison for this type of offence in France, Belgium, 
Holland, Norway and Denmark. The writer points out the difficulties which 
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arise in drawing a dividing line between a political offence that deserves punish- 
ment and a political attitude, that — though blameworthy — does not lie within 
the scope of the criminal law, and considers the infringement in these cases of 
the maxim ‘nulla poena sine lege’. 

Of particular value to lawyers is a learned article by the Recorder of Cam- 
bridge, Sir Roland Burrows, K.c., on the responsibility of Corporations under 
Criminal Law. It would be correct to describe the subject as one which is still 
developing and on which the law has not yet achieved finality. This article is 
a considered study of the present position and the outstanding problems. There 
are valuable factual articles on the Metropolitan Police by the Commissioner, 
Sir Harold Scott, on Methods of Crime Detection at Scotland Yard by the 
Head of the C.I.D., and on the training of Probation Officers by W. G. Minn 
of the Probation Branch of the Home Office. The Journal concludes with a 
most able and thought-provoking study of the Criminal Law relating to Insanity 
by G. Ellenbogen. 

It is hoped that this review has emphasized the wide appeal which this first 
volume will have to all those who are interested in the social problems of crime. 
It should take its place as an invaluable work not only for the medical and legal 
professions but for a much wider audience. 

A. LI. ARMITAGE 
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